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PRIMITIVE WOMAN AS POET. 


In his very interesting essay, “ Woman's Share in Primitive Cul- 
ture,” Prof. O. T. Mason tells us how much the world is indebted to 
woman in the arts, in language, in sociology, in religion. In all 
ages woman has been, as she still is, “the conservator and teacher 
of religion.”” Prof. Mason’s words are significant : — 

“ The idea of a maker or creator-of-all-things found no congenial 
soil in the minds of savage men, who manufactured nothing. But, 
as the first potters, weavers, house-builders were women, the idea of 
a divine creator as a moulder, designer, and architect originated with 
her, or was suggested by her. The three fates, Clotho, who spins 
the thread of life; Lachesis, who fixes its prolongation ; and Atro- 
pos, who cuts this thread with remorseless shears, are necessarily 
derived from woman’s work. The mother goddess of all peoples, 
culminating in the apotheosis of the Virgin Mary, is an idea, either 
originated by women or devised to satisfy their spiritual cravings.” 
And we have, besides, the goddesses of all mythologies, emblematic 
of woman’s beauty, her love, her devotion. 

What shall we say of that art, highest of all human accomplish- 
ments, by which men have become almost as gods? The old Greeks 
called the singer woeyrys, “ maker,” and perhaps from woman the 
first poets learned how to worship in noblest fashion that great 
maker of all whose poem is the universe.’ Religion and poetry have 
ever gone hand in hand; Plato was right when he said: “I am per- 
suaded, somehow, that good poets are the inspired interpreters of the 
gods.” So, with the art of song, as with religion, it may be, Dux 
Samina facti. 

To the mother beside the cradle, where lies her tender offspring, 
song comes as natural as speech itself to man. Fischer, a quaint 
German poet of the sixteenth century, beautifully expresses this 
idea : — 

Wo honig ist, da samlen sich die fliegen, 
Wo kinder sind, da singt man um die wiegen. 


' American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal, vol. xi. (1889), pp. 1-3. See, 
also, Woman's Share in Primitive Culture (New York, 1894). 
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Lullabies are known in every land; the mother’s soul is every- 
where poured forth in song. Ploss, whose books “ Das Weib” and 
“ Das Kind” are a perfect mine of information, well says : — 

“The popular poetry (Volkspoesie) of all peoples is rich in songs 
whose texts and melodies the tender mother herself imagined and 
composed.” ! 

But it is not in the nursery alone that woman appears as a poet. 
Of the Indians of Guiana, Schomburgk remarks : — 

“Among almost all the known races of Guiana the old women 
take the place of the ancient bards and hand down the traditions, 
mythological and others, from one generation to another.” And 
this statement may stand for many other primitive peoples the world 
over. With the Eskimo, women have something to do with poetry, 
for among these song-loving natives they are permitted to be sor- 
cerers.2 Of the Kareya, an Indian tribe of California, Stephen 
Powers tells us : — 

“ Sometimes in a wild dithyrambic frenzy, men and women min- 
gling together, they wildly leap and dance ; now each one chanting a 
different story, extemporized on the spot in the manner of the Italian 
improvuisatore, and yet keeping perfect time and now all uniting in a 
chorus.”’ 4 

The aborigines (now extinct) of Haiti, were noted for the areitos 
or legendary ballads, which were chanted to their national dances. 
Women composed these, as well as men, and the fame of one in par- 
ticular has been preserved by the Spanish historians of the Indies. 
This was Anacoana, “ The Flower of Gold” (so the name is said to 
signify), sister of Behecho, cacique or chief of Xaragua, and wife of 
Caonabo, chief of Maquana. This beautiful and accomplished wo- 
man, whose reputation as a poet was great amongst her own people, 
was inclined at first to favor the invaders, but, after succeeding her 
brother on his death, she appears to have turned against them. 
Anacoana, like many another aborigine whose virtues seemed to 
excel those of the conquerors, fell a victim to Spanish treachery. 
In 1503, together with other persons of importance, she was invited 
to an entertainment or festival by Don Nicolas de Orando, who 
hanged her and burned the house with her companions in it. Doubt- 
less, if any of her sister-bards survived, the story of her untimely 
and cruel death would be told in song, long as the race lived. 

To make even a brief study of the incantations, love-songs, and 


1 Das Kind, ii. 128. 
2 Schomburgk, ii. 320. 
® Reclus, Primitive Folk, p. 39; Boas, Sixth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol. p. 


573- 
* Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. vol. iii., Washington, 1877, p. 29. See, also, p. 35. 
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ballads of the American Indians, and to indicate the share taken by 
woman in their composition and preservation, would be a long task. 
Dr. A. S. Gatschet, in his elaborate study of the language and 
ethnology of the Klamath Indians of southwestern Oregon,! states 
that they have male and female conjurers, who in their incantations 
sing of the animals which they use as servants in the exercise of 
their profession, these being supposed to be sent out by them on 
various errands. The erotic songs of these Indians “ include lines 
on signs of womanhood, courting, love sentiments, disappointments 
in love, marriage fees paid to parents, on marrying, and on conjugal 
life. Some love-songs have quite pretty melodies.” Many of these 
seem to belong to women alone, and not a few are satiric, as with 
the Eskimo. One of these little poems, with a pretty tune, ad- 
dressed by a young woman to her lover is (but the melody is lost in 
the English rendering) : — 
Why did you become estranged, estranged, 
By running in neighbor's houses, estranged, estranged ? 
Another, still more melodious in its native garb, is the reproach of a 
newly married wife, whose husband has not even spread a skin on 
the damp ground, where she may rest : — 
You say you are rich! and you don’t even spread a wild-cat’s skin ! 


A third is a girl's song. The Indians think that the haze or fog 
sometimes seen at sunrise is a sign that the earth is angry with 
men. 

In the morning the Earth resounded, 

Incensed at us was the Earth, 

For, to kill us wanted the Earth. 

These, and a large number like them, may be examined in detail 
in Dr. Gatschet’s volumes, where Indian text and full explanations 
are given. Suffice it to say that under the rubric of “ cooing and 
wooing ” no fewer than fifty-eight of these very brief and primitive 
poems are there given, of which a third belong to girls and women. 

Among the Lkungen or Songish Indians of the southeastern part 
of Vancouver Island, there are women conjurers, inferior in power 
to the male shamans.? These sidua, as they are called, have a 
secret sacred language, handed down from one to another, besides 
dances and songs peculiar to themselves. At the festival held by 
the Nootka Indians, when a young girl has arrived at the age of 
puberty both men and women are hired to sing anddance. Dr. Boas 
records one of these songs :® 

1 Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. vol. ii. pt. i., Washington, 1890, pp. 159, 175. 

2 Dr. F. Boas, Sixth Report (Brit. Assoc.) on the Northwestern Tribes of Can- 
ada, pp. 28, 29. 

® Loc. cit. p. 41. 
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I had a bad dream last night. I dreamt my husband took a second wife. Then I 
packed my little basket and I said before I left: There are plenty of men. Thus 
I dreamt. 


Among the Kwakiutl tribe, girls, young women, and old women 
have separate secret societies from those of the men, and these, no 
doubt, have their own peculiar songs.! 

Among the Ojibwas or Chippewas there is the Midéwiwin, or 
grand society of shamans, to which women as well as men are per- 
mitted to belong. Dr. W. J. Hoffman has made a thorough study 
of this great secret association, and states that “as each Midé priest 
usually invents and prepares his own songs, whether for ceremonial 
purposes, medicine, hunting, exorcism, or any other use, he may fre- 
quently be unable to sing them twice in exactly the same manner.” ? 
The girls and women of the various Algonkian Indian tribes had 
their love-songs as well as their neighbors of Iroquois stock. School- 
craft (for the western peoples) and Leland (for the eastern) have 
recorded many of these. We have, too, the songs of witches and 
unearthly maidens, who are well known to Indian mythology. 

In an interesting article on “ Native American Poetry,” Dr. D. G. 
Brinton gives iiteral translations of two songs of Indian women.’ 
The first is sung by a Kioway mother, whose son had gone to war: 

Young men there are in plenty, 
But I love only one ; 
Him I 've not seen for long, 
Though he is my only son. 
When he comes, I Il haste to meet him, 
I think of him all night ; 
He too will be glad to see me, 
His eyes will gleam with delight. 

The other is an Aztec song, taken down from the lips of a girl in 
the Sierras of Tamaulipas : — 

I know not whether thou hast been absent: 
I lie down with thee, I rise up with thee, 
In my dreams thou art with me. 


If my eardrops tremble in my ears 
I know it is thou moving within my heart. 


These poems have often pretty conceits that even the bards of our 
own day would have no reason to be ashamed of. 

Schoolcraft has published some attempts at verse by an educated 
Chippeway young woman in her native tongue, but most remarkable 
of all descendants of civilized Indians is Miss E. Pauline Johnson, 
whose poetic gifts are well known to literary circles in Canada and 

1 Loc. cit. p. 64. 
2 Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol. pp. 143-300; p. 289. 
8 Essays of an Americanist, pp. 284-304. See p. 293. 
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the United States. It is probable, however, that her talent comes 
more from her mother’s English ancestry than from her Mohawk 
lineage. 

But to pass on. Among the natives of the innumerable islands of 
the Pacific woman appears. often as a singer. The Maoris of New 
Zealand had many poetesses. In his “Te Ika a Maui. New Zea- 
F land and its Inhabitants,” ! Rev. Richard Taylor gives two speci- 
mens of their composition, but the sonorous yet soft Maori rhythm 
loses something in the translation. The first is a love-song by a 
young woman of the Nga-ti-kahununui tribe : — 

The tears gush from my eyes, 
My eyelashes are wet with tears; 
But stay my tears within, 
| Lest you should be called mine. 
Alas! I am betrothed (literally “ my hands are bound”), 
It is for Te Maunu, 
That my love devours me. 
But I may weep indeed, 
Beloved one for thee. 
Like Tinirau’s lament 
For his favorite pet, 
Tutunui, 
Which was slain by Ngae. 
Alas! 
These poems are often filled with mythological or historical allu- 
sion, like the one with which the verses just quoted close. 
| The second is the ‘‘ Lament”’ of Uira, mother of a renowned Maori 
chief. She is dying, while her son is in the mountains, whither he 
has gone to seek red ochre. The mountain hides him from her. 





The bright sunbeams 
Shoot down upon 
Tauwara, whose 
Lofty ridge veils 
Thee from 
My sight. O Amo, my beloved, 
Leave me, that my eyes 
May grieve, and that 
They may unceasingly mourn ; 
For soon must I descend 
4 To the dark shore — 
To my beloved who has gone before. 


And soon the singer followed her husband, who had preceded her 
to the grave. 

When Darwin reached Tahiti his arrival was sung by a young girl 
in four improvised strophes, which her fellow-maidens accompanied 


1 London, 1855. See pp.138-145. Also, Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvoel- 
ker, vi. 85. Hochstetter, p. 508. 
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in a pretty chorus.' Of the maiden of Paumotu (Low Archipelago) 
we are told that “in adance, which she accompanies with a beauti- 
ful song of the same import, she can picture her longing for the ab- 
sent lover, her resolve to follow him, and her joy at seeing him again.” 
Among the natives of the Fiji Islands — cannibals though they were 
— women have been renowned as poets as well as men. Rowe men- 
tions a noted one belonging to Thikombia-i-ra. In Hawaii they are 
also known, and Cheever in 1771 cites a Christian poem by a princess 
of the Sandwich Islands. In the Marianne Archipelago the women 
had a special song, which they accompanied with lively gestures and 
the music of little mussel-shells. On the islands of Uolea and Lu- 
kanor there were songs sung by women only, and some of the bathing 
songs are quite unknown to men. On another island the girls sang 
songs like these : — 

The light of the moon, 

The light, I like it. 


Perhaps this moon befriended Banks, 
Who came here to his friends.? 


Among the aborigines of Peake River, Australia, when the youth — 
at puberty—has undergone the ceremony of tattooing and, his 
wounds having healed, is about to return to his fellows, a young girl 
selected for the purpose sings in her own way a song which she has 
composed, and amid dancing, merriment, and feasting the young man 
is welcomed back to his family and kin.® 

We have further recorded the song of a woman of an Australian 
tribe, who has been abandoned by her husband for another, and the 
reply of the latter, the new wife : — 


I. 

Wherefore came you, Weerang, 
In my beauty’s pride, 
Stealing cautiously, 
Like the tawny boreang [native dog] 
On an unwilling bride. 
*T was thus you stole me 
From one who woo'd me tenderly, 
A better man he was than thee 
Who having forced me thus to wed 
Now so oft desert my bed. 

Yang, yang, yang, yoh. 


Oh where is he who won 
My youthful heart, 


1 Waitz, vi. 180; Darwin, Fourn. Res. (New York, 1846), ii. 180. 
2 Waitz, vi. 82, 180, 606; v. 90, 96, 108; vi. 90. 
8 Ploss, Das Kind, ii. 421. 
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Who often used to bless 

And call me loved one? 

You, Weerang, tore apart 

From his fond caress 

Her whom you now desert and shun ; 

Out upon thee, faithless one! 

Oh may the Boyl-las bite and tear 

Her whom you take your bed to share. 
Yang, yang, yang, yoh. 


II. 
O, you lying, artful one, 
Wag away your dirty tongue! 
I have watched your tell-tale eyes, 
I've seen young —— nod and wink 
Oftener perhaps than you may think.' 


These are something like the nith-songs of the Eskimo, but after 
them a general row sometimes follows. The gestures accompanying 
the words are very significant and the effect upon the audience is 
exciting. 

Crossing to Madagascar, we find Rochon? speaking of the Malagary 
women thus : — 

“While the Malegaches are at war their women sing and dance 
incessantly, throughout the whole day, and even during a part of 
the night. They imagine that these continual dances animate their 
husbands and increase their vigor and courage. They scarcely allow 
themselves to enjoy their meals. When the war is ended, they as- 
semble at sunset and renew their singing and dancing, which always 
begin with much noise, and the sound of various instruments. Their 
songs are either panegyrics or satires, and appear to me to interest 
the spectators very much.” 

Proyart ® says of the natives of Loango, Western Africa : — 

“They have no songs composed, they make them off-hand; and 
take their subject from existing circumstances. The missionaries 
one day heard of a woman, who dancing on the occasion of her hus- 
band’s death, deplored her lot and that of her children ; she com- 
pared the defunct to the roof of a house the fall of which soon in- 
volves that of the whole edifice. ‘ Alas!’ cried she, in her language, 
‘the ridge has fallen; there lies the building, exposed to the wea- 
ther; all is over ; the ruin is unavoidable.’” 

He also mentions another song of a grief-stricken woman : — 

“One day when the missionaries were passing through a village, 
they heard of a mother whose son some robbers had stolen and sold 


1 Waitz, of. cit. vi. 758. 
2 Visit te Madascar (London, 1792), cited in Pinkerton, xvi. 747. 
8 History of Loango (Paris, 1776), cited in Pinkerton, xvi. 575, 576. 
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as a slave to the Europeans. The woman, in the first transport of 
woe, sallies from her house dissolved in tears, holding her daughter 
by the hand ; she immediately fell to dancing with her, chanting her 
misfortune with most piteous and touching tone. Now she cursed 
the day when she became a mother ; she called her son, making im- : 
precation against the wretches who had borne him away ; at other 
times she reproached for their most cruel avarice those European 
merchants who buy from all hands those who are offered to them as 
slaves.” ' 

The missionaries spoke of the effect which the poor woman’s song 
had upon them. 

Mungo Park,! the African explorer, tells how, when worn and 
weary, not knowing where to rest his head, he was guided by a 
Bambarra woman to her hut, — she happened to be returning from 
her labors in the field, —fed and lodged. Far into the night the 
female portion of the household busied themselves with the spinning 
of cotton, and — 

“They lightened their labor by songs, one of which was com- 
posed extempore ; for I was myself the subject of it. It was sung 
by one of the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus, 
The air was sweet and plaintive and the words, literally translated, 
were these : — 








The winds roared, and the rains fell. — The poor white man came and sat under 
our tree — he has no mother to bring him milk ; no wife to grind his corn. 
Chorus. Let us pity the white man; no mother has he, etc., etc.” 


The traveller adds that the good-souled woman was quite content 
with the two or three old brass buttons he was able to give her in 
return for her hospitality. Somewhat of the song-talent of the Afri- 
can negro lives in his kindred in America,?as many can tell who have 
had a colored nurse in the days gone by or have been present at : 
the numerous festivals and religious exercises of these people. But 
few of them have approached this nursery-song of a woman of 
Balengi in Central Africa, regarding which it may be repeated ¢ra- 
duttore tradittore : — 

Why dost thou weep, my child ? 
The sky is bright ; the sun is shining ; why dost thou weep ? 4 
Go to thy father: he loves thee ; go, tell him why thou weepest. 
What! thou weepest still! Thy father loves thee ; I caress thee: 

Yet still thou art sad. | 
Tell me then, my child, why dost thou weep? . 


Still we must not forget Phillis Wheatley, “the African Sappho,” 
as some of her admirers have called her. Brought from Africa when | 


1 Travels (London, 1810), cited in Pinkerton, xvi. 844. 
2 Williams, History of the Negro Race in America, i. 83. 
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but a child, — indeed her only clear remembrance of home was “ that 
every morning early her mother poured out water before the rising 
sun,” — she was sold as a slave in Boston in 1761. The girl fortu- 
nately passed into the hands of a benevolent lady, Mrs. John Wheat- 
ley, under whose daughter's instruction she made great advances in 
education. Having acquired a good knowledge of English, she 
turned her attention to Latin, afterwards translating one of Ovid’s 
tales. This translation was published in Boston and afterwards re- 
published in England and favorably commented upon by not a few 
critics. Her master emancipated her when she was twenty years of 
age, and soon after, her health necessitating a sea-voyage, she went to 
England and was welcomed and féted to her heart's content. Soci- 
ety received her with open arms, the press praised her, she took 
London by storm. In 1773 her poems (120 pp., sm. octavo) were 
published in England, with a dedication to the Countess of Hunting- 
don, who together with Whitefield and the Earl of Dartmouth had 
been amongst her correspondents while in America. Accompanying 
the little volume, which contained thirty-nine pieces, was also a 
strong recommendation signed by the governor and lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, as well as by prominent clergymen and 
citizens of Boston. Phillis returned to America just in time to be 
present at the deathbed of her benefactor, whose husband and daugh- 
ter quickly followed her to the grave. After the marriage of their 
son, the talented negress was left to her own resources, and in an 
evil hour accepted the hand of a negro of Boston named Peters. The 
marriage was unfortunate, her husband was jealous and harsh, and 
in 1784, Phillis Wheatley, whose health seems never to have been 
very good, died, mourned by all who knew her.! 

Others of her race have sought the muses since, but none has ever 
been so widely recognized and esteemed. Of her successors, we can 
only mention Charlotte L. Fortune (afterwards Mrs. Dr. Grimke), 
who coming to Salem, Mass., in 1854, was valedictorian (in verse) of 
her class at school, though she had to compete with white male stu- 
dents, and who contributed to the columns of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
no mean honor for a woman of African race. 

But let us consider now for a short time some races that have 
generally attained a much higher civilization than those we have 
been latterly discussing.2 In Japan there were poetesses, and the 
Princess Irge, born about 858 A. D., produced works of great repute. 
China, too, had her women of letters and, indeed, an old legend as- 


1 Williams, of. cit. i. 197-202. 

? For information more detailed than that given here of many poetesses of va- 
rious peoples, see Adam’s Cyclopedia of Female Biography, London, 1869, which 
the writer has found useful in preparing this article. 
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cribes to a woman the invention of the poetic art. From India come 
the bayadéres and nautch-girls, whose dancing and singing talents 
are well known. From India came originally also, some authorities 
hold, the Gypsies, whose women throughout Europe are known for 
their love-songs and fortune-telling rhymes. The market-women and 
boat-women of Hither and Farther India have their peculiar songs. 
Indeed, throughout the Orient woman is a dancer andasinger. Song 
belongs to her, whether she be patiently toiling at her domestic labors, 
busy in the field, or striving to soothe and caress her lord and master 
in the harem. Among the Semitic races woman has taken no small 
share in song. In the Bible we have preserved, or referred to, several 
compositions of women. There is the song of rejoicing of Miriam : — 

Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand ; and 
all the women went out after her with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 


answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea. (Exod. xv. 21, 22. 


Simple and spontaneous, those pzans of victory, had we them all, 
would rise above even Moore’s immortal lines in imitation and expan- 
sion of tiie Hebrew original. 

In the Book of Judges we are told how Deborah, the wife of 
Lapidoth, judged Israel under a palm-tree on Mount Ephraim for 
many years. How, after the Canaanitish yoke had been cast off, 
this “ mother in Israel,” together with Barak, the son of Abinoam, 
took up a song of rejoicing, which has caused Coleridge to become 
most eloquent in praise of “the Hebrew Boadicea.” There is, too, 
the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1). And last, but not least, we have 
the divine song of the Virgin, the mother of Jesus (Luke i. 46 ff.). 
Besides these and others hinted at, we know that warlike songs and 
hymns of sacred rejoicing were not the only ones which the voices 
of Palestinian women raised to heaven. Jesus himself, with that 
felicity of illustration which marks his recorded words, taking his 
beautiful figure from an humble source, once said: “ Two [women 
shall be] grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken and the other 
left,”” and we may be sure that then, as now, the villages of the Holy 
Land were vocal with the songs of working-women. 

So also with the Arabs ;! even the Bedouin of the desert have their 
poetesses. The women of the mountain-region of Sinai were wont 
to sing their own praises in strains like these : — 


O women of the tribe of Aleygat, there is nothing like unto us 
Except heaven; but the men are the earth upon which we tread. 


Of the love-songs of the Bedouin maidens the traveller Burckhardt 
could obtain no specimen, since they were known to the women alone. 


' Klemm, Audturgeschichte, iv. 147, 167; Burckhardt, p. 68. 
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The songs sung by women on festive occasions, especially in the even- 
ing, are called Osamer or Asamer, and are usually rendered by cho 
ruses of from six to ten. Some of the women’s songs are not accom- 
panied by dances. Of the Asamer Featherman says: “The words 
[are] appreciative of acts of generosity and deeds of valor. The 
inspiring effect which they produce is so powerful that the warriors 
will impetuously rush forward to meet the enemy, fearless of death ; 
and when returning from the field of battle the maidens’ asamer of 
welcome will prove an ample reward for the dangers they have en- 
countered and the hardships they have endured.” ! A celebrated 
poet of this people was “the Sappho of the Desert,” Szarda, who 
belonged to the great tribe of Schararat.? 

Much valuable information regarding Arabian women is to be found 
in the interesting volume of Rev. Dr. Jessup.* He tells us: “ The 
poetesses of the Arabs are numerous and some of them hold a high 
rank. Their poetry was impromptu, impassioned, and chiefly of the 
elegiac and erotic type”’ (p. 4). The author also states that in a 
book written by an Arabian are “the names of twenty Arab women 
who improvised poetry, the chief ones being Leila, Leila el Akhya- 
liyeh, Lubna, Zernab, Afra, Hind, May, Jenib, Hubaish, Zarifeh, 
Jernileh, Remleh, Lotifeh. Their poetry has more than once been 
compared to the “Song of Solomon” for passionate eloquence, as 
Dr. Jessup remarks ; and if it be true, as some critics hold, that this 
“Song of Songs” is really an anthology, we may believe some parts 
of it at least were the product of female genius. 

One of the oldest Arabian poetesses was Zarifeh, who flourished 
in the second century, A. p. Another was Rakash sister of the king 
of Hira. The most celebrated is E] Khunsa, a contemporary of Mo- 
hammed, to whom she recited her verses. She composed elegies 
upon her two brothers who were warriors, and these are among the 
choicest pieces of Arabian verse. Dr. Jessup gives the following 
“quite literal” translation of lines which are among those which 
have given her the title of “ princess of Arabian poetesses :” 

Ah, time has its wonders ; its changes amaze ; 

It leaves us the tail while the head it slays ; 

It leaves us the low while the highest decays ; 

It leaves the obscure, the despised, and the slave 

But of honored and loved ones, the true and the brave, 
It leaves us to mourn o’er the untimely grave. 

The two new creations, the day and the night, 


Though ceaselessly changing, are pure as the light; 
But men change to error, corruption, and blight. 


1 Social Hist. of Mankind, Arameans, i. 378, 379. 
2 Klemm, of. cit. p. 169. 
5 The Women of the Arabs, New York, 1873. 
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It is said that “the poet Nabzhal erected for her a red leather tent 
at the fair of Okaz, in token of honor, and in the contest of poetry 
gave her the highest place above all but Maymdan, saying to her: ‘If 
I had not heard him, I would say that thou didst surpass every one 
in poetry. I confess that you surpass all women.’ To which she 
haughtily replied: ‘ Not the less do I surpass all men.’” 

El Khunsa seems to have been rather masculine in temper and 
none too delicate. 

Another poetess was Abbassah, sister of the famed Haroun al 
Raschid, whose treatment of her lover, his vizir Giafar, is one of the 
bilackest spots upon his escutcheon. After the execution of her hus- 
band she was banished from court and wandered about in poverty 
and want, telling in song the story of her misfortunes. Some of her 
verses are preserved. 

Before treating of the Moors in Spain, mention must be made of 
the songs of the shepherdesses of the Guanches, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the Canary Islands.!_ Chief of the poetesses who were 
of Moorish birth in Spain, is Alphaizuli of ‘Seville, called “ The Ara- 
bian Sappho.” She lived in the eighth century and some of her 
works are to be found in the library of the Escurial. Another Span- 
ish poetess, of the twelfth century, was Aisha, “whose poems and 
orations were frequently read with applause in the Royal Academy 
at Cordova.”” Many Spanish women, also, who were not of Moorish 
extraction, have cultivated the muses. They had their share in the 
popular ballads for which Spain was celebrated, and in the early 
chronicles we find mention of “ joglaressas,” or female ballad singers. 
Women of letters flourished at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and Santa Teresa de Jesus (d. 1582) made her mark in sacred poetry. 
The Spanish colonies in America had also their poetesses, and in our 
own century in Cuba Gertrudis de Avellaneda is well known. 

It would indeed have been strange if the classic lands of southern 
Europe, with their goddesses and muses, their sirens, vestal virgins, 
priestesses and oracles, their dancers and Bacchantes, had had no 
women poets. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho lived and sung, 
had poetesses beside her. Phantasia, daughter of Nicanchus, of 
Memphis (Egypt), in the twelfth century B. c., is said by Chiron to 
have written “a poem on the Trojan war and another on the return 
of Ulysses to Ithaca.” These poems were deposited in Memphis, 
where, according to the same authority, Homer saw them and copied 
most of the Iliad and the Odyssey. But this story is most likely 
mythical. 

1 Featherman, of. cit. p. 33. 
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Other Grecian poetesses were: Megalostrata (circa 668 B. C.), the 
friend of Aleman, of whose existence we are aware through the sat- 
ires directed against her by envious rivals ; Damophila (circa 610 
B. c.), wife of Damophilus the philosopher and related to Sappho, 
whose rival she was, wrote a poem on Diana and many love-songs ; 
Telesilla of Argos, whom the oracle advised to study the muses, and 
who by her song encouraged the Argive women at the siege of 
Pamphiliacum ; Cleobule, daughter of Cleobulus, prince of Lindos 
(circa 594 B. C.), who achieved considerable reputation for her riddles 
and enigmatic verses. 

But the greatest of all were Sappho (end of seventh century B. c.), 
Erinna, and Corinna (circa 500 B. c.). Sappho, the most celebrated 
of the poetesses of antiquity, was born either at Mitylene or at Eresos 
in the island of Lesbos. About her little can be said with certainty. 
While her immorality has doubtless been exaggerated by hostile 
critics, her life must have been loose and passion-driven. The beau- 
tiful story of her leap from the Leucadian rock, when she failed 
to induce Phaon to return her love, is now shown to rest upon no 
good authority. She appears to have been the head and front of a 
céterte of poetesses at Mitylene. Of her poems, which were divided 
into nine books, but two odes, one of which is to Aphrodite, and a 
few short fragments, are preserved. The sapphic strophe, which 
Horace often employed, is named from her. 

Erinna, friend of Sappho, a native of Telos (or, as some say, of 
Rhodes), died at the early age of nineteen, notwithstanding which 
her verses are said to have challenged comparison with those of 
Homer. Of her chief poem but four lines are extant, besides which 
she is represented by but a single epigram. Corinna, of whose 
works but a few fragments remain, a lyric poetess, native of Tanagra 
in Boeotia, was the instructor of Pindar and is said to have been vic- 
torious over him in a contest of song. 

Coming down to the days of the Eastern Empire, we find the poet- 
ess Eudocia. Daughter of an Athenian sophist, this talented woman 
married the Emperor Theodosius II., and exercised a great influence 
at his court. Shortly before his death, however, she lost favor and 
was forced to retire to Jerusalem, where she lived a life of charity, 
dying in 460 a. p. She wrote a panegyric of the victories of Theo- 
dosius over the Persians, a poem on St. Cyprian, and some para- 
phrases of Scripture. A poem on the life of Christ has been doubt- 
fully attributed to her also. In the present century the folk-songs 
of the shepherdesses and market-women of Greece and Calabria 
show that the old spirit is living yet, while, like other modern Euro- 
pean nations, Greece has her share of literary women. 

An Italian legend attributes to Carmenta or Nicostrata, an ancient 
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poetess of Latium, the introduction of religion, poetry, and agricul- 
ture. She seems to have been prophetess, bard, and culture-heroine, 
Cicero speaks of a Flamen Carmentalis, whose charge was the rites 
instituted by her, while Vergil, in the eighth book of the A=neid, 
tells how she was remembered by an altar and other honors. Popu- 
iar etymology would have it that the Latins called verses carmina 
(as we now call some of them charms) from her name, but the appel- 
lation Carmenta is better said to have been given her on account of 
the oracular power with which she was credited. 

Critics reckon that in the ancient world there were ten sibyls or 
inspired prophetesses of the gods —the Babylonian, Libyan, Del- 
phian, Cimmerian, Eyrthrean, Samian, Cumzan, Trojan, Phrygian, 
and Tiburtine. Italy possessed the most renowned of these, that of 
Cumz in Campania, who dwelt in a cave. She is described by Ver- 
gil in the Aéneid, and the story of the sale of the Sibylline books of 
verses to Tarquin is well known. Three of them, only, came into 
the hands of the Romans, but these were said to be filled with oracu- 
lar words and prophecies. Altogether very little is known of these 
wonderiul women who spoke as mouthpieces of the divine powers. 
They had many names; the sibyl of Cumz is best known. _Ital- 
ian poetesses of later ages were: Perilla, the daughter of Ovid, and 
Sulpitia, in the first century A. D., who has been termed “the Roman 
Sappho.” In the Middle Ages and during the Renaissance Italy was 
celebrated for her literary women, many of whom were poets — and 
some of them poets of merit. The land of Dante is far famed for its 
improvvisatori, but there were improvvisatrict as well, for her daugh- 
ters as well as her sons have been renowned for their ability to com- 
pose impromptu verses. The most gifted of these in recent years 
was Signora Mazza. Others were Maddalena Morelli Fernandez, 
the original of Madame de Stiel’s “‘ Corinne,” Teresa Bandellini (d. 
1837), Rosa Taddei, and Giovannina Mil':. In the songs of sunny 
Italy — judged by this showing — woman has no mean share, to say 
nothing of the hundreds of humble ones whose names even are not 
recorded. 

Schafarik, the great Slavic scholar, has said that “wherever there 
is a Slavonic woman there also is a song;” Morfill states that “in 
the old-fashioned days the ladies were lulled to sleep by their female 
serfs, who narrated to them these quaint legends ;’’ and Pushkin, the 
chief of Russian poets, caught not a little of his inspiration from the 
tales told by his nurse. Of the songs in Verkovich’s “ National 
Songs of the Macedonian Bulgarians,” the author tells us that “ 270 
were written down from the recitation of a woman, named Dafina, at 
Seres, in Macedonia.” Where women take so large a share in the 
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preservation of poetry, we might expect them to have something to 
do with its making.! 

Among the Finns, who have given to the world, in the Kalevala, 
an epic worthy to rank with the Iliad, the Nibelungenlied, and the 
Chanson de Roland, woman is bard as well as wife and mother. Craw- 
ford, whose translation of the Kalevala is the first complete one we 
have in English, says: ‘‘ The natural speech of this people is poetry. 
The young men and maidens, the old men and matrons, in their inter- 
change of ideas unwittingly fall into verse.” ? 

Biicher * devotes a special section of his study of “Work and 
Rhythm” to “ The Work and Poetry of Women.” He points out 
that there early fell to the lot of women such laborious and monoto- 
nous toil as the grinding of cereals, baking bread, preparation of 
meats and drinks, pottery, spinning, etc., the result of which, in view 
of the relationship of work and rhythm, was to make women “ song- 
creative’ to a larger extent than men, and earlier, perhaps, in time. 
All over the world primitive women sing at their work, and in the 
early stages of human culture the singer is composer and poet as 
well. Out of the work-song grows later the deed-song. The exam- 
ples of Miriam and Deborah are not isolated. Large as is primitive 
woman’s share in the songs of victory and heroism, it is even larger 
in songs of death, lamentations over the departed and eulogies of 
those who have left this world. 

The nzenia of the old Romans and the death-laments of the modern 
Corsicans are alike woman’s work. Her share in the poetry of festal 
occasions among the Balkan peoples to-day is large, and it is from 
women that the collectors of folk-poetry obtain the most of their 
records. Verkovich, as noted, obtained from a single old woman 270 
out of the 335 numbers of his collection of Bulgarian folk-songs, and 
the brothers Miladinov obtained 150 songs from one young girl. The 
female character of a very large portion of the folk-poetry of the 
Finns, Esths Letts, Lithuanians, South Slavs, etc., is noteworthy. 
According to Biicher, of the 1202 numbers in the collections of Es- 
thonian, Lettic, and Lithuanian songs by Neus, Ulmann, and Nes- 
selmann, 678, or more than one half, are woman’s songs. 

To the ancient Celtic races bards who were women and prophet- 
esses were not unknown. In Ireland, as in Israel, they were “ judges 
and expounders of the law” not infrequently, and St. Brigit, abbess 
of Kildare in the time of St. Patrick, had her heathen predecessors, 
druidesses, and “ learned women.”* In France, among her Trouvéres 


1 Morfill, Slavonic Literature (London, 1883), pp. 68, 69, 127. 
2 The Kalevala (New York, 1888), vol. i. p. xxvi. 

8 Arbeit und Rhythmus (Leipzig 1899). 

* Bryant, Ce/tic Jreland (London, 1889), p. 86. 
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and Troubadours, descendants of these women bards, by lineage of 
song if not of birth, are found, and she owes, perhaps, not a little 
of the literary culture of many of her women of the present day to 
the same source. Among the earlier of these were Laura of Avi- 
gnon and her aunt, of whom a critic says that they were renowned 
“par leur habilité 4 romancer en toute sorte de rhythme Proven. 
cale ;”” Clara d’Anduse, Queen Eleanor of Guienne, the Countess 
of Champagne, and the Countess of Flanders. We have also Marie 
de France and the Comtesse de Die. Love-songs and choral songs 
innumerable the ancient peasantry of Gaul had as their descendants 
have to-day. Indeed, the Council of ChAlons, in 650 A. D., en- 
deavored to suppress them, as that of Agdi more than a century 
before had tried to do with those of the men. The good Bishop of 
Arles called the songs of the men and women, sung together in the 
fields,“ diabolical,’’ yet they were such as probably our British ances- 
tors sang with glee in Czsar’s time.! 

To Wyrd (the Urdr of Scandinavian mythology) our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers gave the attribute of vaticination, and the mothers of 
the Teutonic race, who preserved for us the charming wealth of 
tales revealed by the brothers Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen, 
must have had some poets amongst them. Like the Celts they in- 
herited from their Aryan ancestors choral-dance, love-song, and 
ballad. But records of them are few and far between. Scherer? 
tells us that the maiden greeted her lover in words like these: “I 
wish thee as much joy as there is foliage in spring; I wish thee as 
much love as the birds find delight and food ; I wish thee as much 
honor as the earth bears grass and flowers.” The full share of 
woman in the development of the poetic literature of England and 
Germany may never be known, but in the love-songs and riddles of 
the earliest ages her invention bore its due part among a people 
whose laws even were alliterative and poetical. Of early German 
poetesses two are especially noteworthy: Roswitha, the nun of 
Gandersheim (circa 965) is accounted the first German woman to 
write verse and the first dramatist since the Roman epoch. Her 
compositions were in Latin. The first woman to write German 
verse was the nun Ava (died in Austria, 1127 A. D.), who wrote 
three religious poems. Worthy descendants were Elizabeth Cruci- 
ger, a writer of stirring Lutheran hymns in the later days of the 
Reformation, and Anna Louisa Karschin, a poetess of the eighteenth 
century, styled by some of her admiring contemporaries the “ Prus- 
sian Sappho.” 

Of the women poets of England and of modern Europe and Amer- 


! Tiersot, Histoire de la Chanson populaire en France (Paris, 1889), p. 41. 
3 Hist. Germ. Lit. vol. i. p. 12. 
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ica, it is not intended to speak in this essay, devoted almost entirely 
to the consideration of primitive and ancient peoples. Suffice it to 
say that the old bards of centuries ago have in some of them noble 


and worthy peers. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MAss. 
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A PIMA CONSTITUTION. 


Tue Piman stock occupies the southwestern part of Arizona and 
adjoining portions of Sonora. The Pima tribe lives upon two reser- 
vations in the Gila and Salt River valleys. They are famous for 
their skill in basket-making, and produce a fair grade of pottery, but 
they depend principally upon agriculture for a livelihood. In recent 
years those living about the agency on the Gila have been deprived 
of water for irrigating their farms by the white settlers who have 
taken out ditches from the river above them. The stream which 
formerly furnished far more water than they could use is now a 
white stretch of blistering sand the greater part of the year. This 
has resulted in the impoverishment of the Indians; a few have died 
of starvation, and many others, owing to lessened powers of resist- 
ance, have succumbed to disease. 

In addition to the discontent arising from the hard conditions of 
existence, the Santan community had become displeased with the 
miserly character of its old chief. Several of the younger men who 
had been away at Eastern schools had begun to wield an influence. 
Finally, a more extensive system of canals than had heretofore been 
used was completed in the autumn, so that in October, Igo1, the 
time seemed ripe for the election of a new chief and the adoption of 
rules that would insure the maximum benefits from the inadequate 
water supply. Accordingly, an attempt was made by some of the 
English-speaking young Pimas to formulate a constitution which was 
to be submitted to the agent and their elders for approval. The 
first suggestion of such an instrument came from Solon Jones, the 
Pima interpreter at Sacaton. Earl A. Whitman, disciplinarian at 
the boarding-school, undertook the task of writing it. The sub- 
joined constitution was “ modelled after that of the United States.” 
It was submitted to the inspection of one of the employees of the 
school at the last moment before the meeting called for its adoption, 
and condensed to about one half its original length ; but the arrange- 
ment of sections or the language was not improved. 


CONSTITUTION. 


We the Indians of the Santan Reservation, in order to promote 
the general welfare of our Indians do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution and By-laws for the Government of the Santan Reserva- 
tion : 

1. The executive power of the Reservation shall be vested in a 
Chief who shall be elected by the people; such election shall be 
subject to approval by the U. S. Indian Agent at Sacaton, Arizona. 
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He shall serve four years, unless he for misbehavior be impeached 
by the Council and removed from office, the same to be approved by 
the U. S. Indian Agent. 

2. The legislative power of the said Reservation shall be vested in 
the Chief and the Council, the latter to consist of eight Councilmen, 
two Assistant Chiefs, and the Head Chief. 

The said Officers shall be of good repute and have the qualifica- 
tion of voters. One fourth of the said Council shall be elected every 
year by the people 


HEAD CHIEF. 

1. The Head Chief shall have power to enforce the Constitution 
and By-laws. 

2. All requests for improvement on the said Reservation shall be 
served by the Undermen, who shall submit the same in writing to 
the Chief. 

3. He shall have power to call the Council together any time and 
put all questions before them for discussion and decision. 

4. He shall see that the following rules are enforced. 


ASSISTANT CHIEFS. 

1. The said Assistant Chiefs shall be elected by the people of the 
Santan Reservation for the term of two years. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Assistant Chiefs to receive all orders 
from the Head Chief and communicate the same to their respective 
people. 

3. They are to receive and issue the annual ration from the U. S. 
Indian Agent. After receiving the articles they shall appoint one 
or more helpers who shall go from house to house and investigate 
the needs of the people. 

4. They shall seeto it that the Minute Men attend to their duties. 


DUTIES OF MINUTE MEN. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Minute Men to superintend and di- 
rect the Canal or Dam work of those who have farms on the said 
Reservation. 

2. They shall report to the President of the Canal all absentees 
from work. 

COUNCIL. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Council of the Santan Reservation 
to discuss and decide all general questions relating to the Reserva- 
tion. 

2. They shall try all cases or suits referred to them from the Head 
Chief. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE CANAL. 

1. The President of the Canal of the Santan Reservation shall be 
elected by the people of the said Reservation for the term of four 
years, 

2. It shall be his duty to have the entire control of the Canal, the 
same to include Dam water distribution and all general contracts 
thereof. 

3. It shall be his duty to see that his Undermen distribute the 
water fairly and in proportion to the needs of those cultivating the 
lands. In cases where the land is uncultivated the same shall not be 
irrigated. 

THE WATER DIRECTORS. 

1. The Directors shall be appointed by the Chiefs of the different 

villages of the Santan Reservation. 


ROAD MASTER OR OVERSEER. 

1. The Road Master or Overseer shall be appointed by the Head 
Chief. This Overseer shall report to the Chief and Council; the 
same shall act upon and decide all matters pertaining to the same. 
This Officer shall superintend all contracts thereof. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Road Master or Overseer to cause 
all the public roads within the Reservation to be kept in good repair 
and clear of all obstructions including the two public roads leading to 
and from the Agency. 

3. Every male resident on or off the Santan Reservation who is sub- 
ject to the use of the road shall perform either in person or by sub- 
stitute two days’ labor on the roads, which labor shall be performed 
at any time during the year subject to the orders of the Road Mas- 
ter. In default of performing such labor he shall pay to the Road 
Master the sum of one dollar, the same to be expended upon the 
road. 

4. Any person or persons constructing a ditch across the public 
road shall see that the crossing is kept in good condition, and the 
same shall be inspected by the Road Master or Overseer. If it is 
improperly constructed, the Road Master shall notify him or them 
of the same, and upon neglect or refusal to comply with the require- 
ments at the expiration of ten (10) days, the same shall be reported 
to the Chief and Council who shall impose a fine of not less than 
$3.00 and not any more than $5.00, the same to be applied to the 
public funds. 

5. If the Road Master or Overseer shall neglect or wilfully refuse 
to fulfil the duties of his office, he shall be subject toa fine of not 
less than $4.00 or more than $6.00, the same to be applied to the pub- 
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lic funds. Upon the second offence he shall be removed from office 
and the Chief may appoint a man to fill the vacancy of the unexpired 
term. 

6. Any person or persons who shall have been prevented by sick- 
ness from performing his duty shall notify the Road Master, certify- 
ing to his disability to perform the required labor and shall not be 
liable as a delinquent. 


LIVE STOCK AND OWNERS. 

1. Live stock running at large shall not be allowed to trespass. 

2. Any animal found trespassing may be taken up by the owner of 
the field to the nearest corral and shut up. He shall then notify the 
owner to keep the same away. In case damage is done to the field, 
the owners of the stock shall be fined in a sum not to exceed $1.00 
nor less than 50 cents per head. 

3. In case of excessive damage, the owner of the field shall notify 
the head Councilman of the said damage and the Councilman shall 
then appoint two disinterested men who shall investigate and appraise 
the value of the same, the same to be reported and acted upon by the 
Council who shall then require the said amount paid by the trespasser. 


THE FIELD AND OWNERS. 

1. The field must be inclosed by substantial fences and have gates 
for their roadways, the same to be kept closed. 

2. Any person or persons travelling through said fields must close 
the gates. 

3. Any person or persons using their stubble fields for pasturage 
must keep their fences in repair, but if the said fences are not in re- 
pair it will be considered the same as public domain and no damages 
can be collected for trespassing. 

4. Any person or persons tearing down fences to enter or pass 
through the inclosure of another’s property without consent of said 
owner shall be guilty of misdemeanor and shall be fined 50 cents for 
the first offence and $1.00 for the second. 


LABOR ON DITCH OR DAM. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Minute Man to notify all land owners 
on the Santan Reservation the day previous to the beginning of work 
on the Ditch or Dam. 

2. Any person or persons failing to appear either in person or by 
a substitute, the Council shall impose a fine of $1.00 upon said indi- 
vidual. 

3. Any person has a right if he so desires to have a substitute in 
his place. No individual subject to these rules and regulations has 
any right to leave their work without the consent of the Council. 
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VIOLATING CONSTITUTION, 

1. Any person or persons who shall in any way prevent the free 
enactment of these rules and regulations shall be fined the sum of 
$1.00 each, the leader $2.50 for the first offence and $5.00 for the 
second offence. 

2. Any person or persons found guilty and refusing to pay the 
required fine imposed upon them by the Council shall be remanded 
to the U. S. Indian Agent for trial. 


CONSTITUTION. 

1. The Head Chief shall be empowered to enforce this Constitu- 
tion and By-laws, and he in turn shall be subject to the Council. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Head Chief to take all cases unable 
to be settled by the Council before the U. S. Indian Agent at Saca- 
ton, Arizona. 

3. He shall try all cases with the exception of liquor and murder, 
said cases to be tried by the U. S. Court. 

4. Every bill shall before it becomes a law be presented to the 
U. S. Indian Agent, who, if approving it, shall attach thereto his sig- 
nature. If the same does not meet with his approval he shall return 
it to the Chief stating objections to same. 

We the members of said committee respectfully submit this Con- 
stitution and By-laws for the careful consideration of the U. S. In- 
dian Agent at Sacaton and trust the same will meet with his ap- 
proval. 

Committee on Constitution and By-laws. 

[Eart A. WuitTMman, Carlisle, Pa. ] 

[AnroinE B. Juan, Albuquerque, N. M.] 

[EDWARD Jackson, Tucson. ] 

[Joun K. Owens, Santa Fé, N. M.] 

[Kisto Jackson, Hampton, Va. ] 

OLIVER WILLINGTON (assisted but did not 
sign.) 


This document was submitted to the agent, who expressed his ap- 
proval ; then a meeting of the Pimas interested was called. They 
gathered to the number of nearly fifty and adopted the constitution 
with scarcely a dissenting voice. According to its provisions John 
Lewis was elected chief, and to one unacquainted with the Indian 
mind the subject would have seemed to have been settled amicably. 
But jealousy among the ex-Carlislians sent one sore head to the agent 
with complaints; the ex-chief had a great many cattle and horses 
running at large, so that he would be subject to fines, and ostensibly 
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for the sake of his people he objected to the penalties imposed for 
trespass. Two or three followers of the old chief added their protest, 
so that the agent reconsidered his decision and vetoed the whole 
proposition. 

Then the newly elected chief resigned, saying that he wished to 
have the constitution adopted but would not hold the position of 
chief if he was not the unanimous choice of the people. The consti- 
tutional party continues to hold meetings, but the pride of the writer 
of the document prevents him, also, from attending them. The op- 
position maintains a lobby at the agency, and the end is not yet. 

Turning to the subject-matter of the constitution itself, we observe 
that the arrangement is not good, the phraseology is bad, in places 
condensation would improve, and in others there are omissions. The 
tenure of the Head Chief corresponds both with the agent’s term of 
office and the magic number — four — of the Pimas. 

Article 2 provides for the election each year of one fourth of a body 
of eleven persons, and it is not clear that eight of them serve for one 
year only. 

The first article under the heading of Head Chief calls attention 
to the fact that there is no distinction made between constitution and 
by-laws. 

The next article introduces a new term, “ Undermen,” which is 
not defined and not needed; it is not a translation from the Pima. 

No provision is made for regular meetings of the council ; this is 
probably due to the customs of the Pimas, which do not include reg- 
ularly recurring festivals and other gatherings. 

Mention is not made of the manner of electing nor of the tenure 
of office of the “ Minute Men.” This, also, is an English term. 

The manner of election of the Canal President is not indicated. 

Provision is not made for the election of the “ Chiefs of the differ- 
ent villages,” nor is it evident that the “ Water Directors” appointed 
by them are needed. 

Road improvement upon this reservation dates back but a year or 
two, so that it is not surprising that the article devoted to the duties 
of the road master is sufficiently ambiguous to cause endless litiga- 
tion were it adopted by a Caucasian community. “ Every male resi- 
dent on or off the Santan Reservation” includes such a large body 
of citizens that I fear the road master will have difficulty in enforcing 
the regulation. 

The articles imposing penalties call attention to the fact that no 
provision is made for a treasurer; such an officer would have been 
superfluous heretofore in the Pima body politic. 

The closing articles relating to the duties of the chief should have 
been included in the second section. 
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All is crude and incomplete, and yet the effort of these young men 
is worthy of our respect ; for at the time of their birth their people had 
not a single house more pretentious than the willow ki, shaped like 
a beehive and scarcely high enough to enable its occupants to stand 
upright. They have grown up with almost purely aboriginal sur- 
roundings, their homes separated by several miles of absolutely un- 
inhabitable desert from the nearest white habitations. 


Frank Russell. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Norte. This paper is a contribution to the not very extensive literature of White- 
Indian contact, and so deserves to be placed upon record here. The author, dur- 
ing his latter years an active member of the American Folk-Lore Society, and its 
president in 1901, died at Sacaton, Arizona, Nov. 15, 1903, in the prime of life. — 
Editor. 
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THE ALGONQUIN MANABOZHO AND HIAWATHA. 


WE find in the “ Travels and Adventures” of the old fur trader, 
Alexander Henry, an important reference to the national hero, or 
demi-god, Manabozho. In the year 1760 Henry joined the expedition 
under General Amherst and remained with it until Montreal was 
surrendered by the French. He then laid in a stock of goods, pur- 
chased mostly at Albany, returned to Montreal, and set out for the 
western Indian country. 

The intrepid trader’s adventures are related in his book printed 
and published by I. Riley, New York, in 18009. 

He made his way to Michilimackinac in time to be a witness of the 
taking of that fort, then a Canadian outpost, by the Chippewas and 
Sacs on the 3d June, 1763, and from his story Mr. Parkman gathers 
the most of his narrative of that famous game of Bag-gat-iway, or 
Lacrosse, and of the massacre of the Canadian garrison of which it 
was the prelude. 

Henry, having escaped, went up the lakes to Sault de Sainte Marie 
and thence passing easterly stopped at Michipocoton Bay on the 
north shore of Lake Superior, fifty leagues from the “Soo.” Here 
he found several small islands, “ under one of which, according to 
Indian tradition,” he states, “is buried Nanibojou, a person of the 
most sacred memory.” Nanibojou is, he remarks, also called Mani- 
bojou, Michabou, Messou, Shectac, and a variety of other names, but 
of all which the interpretation generally given appears to be, The 
Great Hare. “The traditions related are as varied as his name.” 
“He was represented to me as the founder and indeed creator of the 
Indian nations of America.” ‘“ He lived originally toward the going 
down of the Sun, where being warned in a dream that the inhabitants 
would be drowned by a general flood, produced by heavy rains, he 
built a raft on which he afterwards preserved his own family and all 
the animal world without exception.” For many moons the raft 
drifted without finding land. The animals, who had been given the 
use of speech, like the crew of Columbus, murmured against him. 
At length he produced a new earth, placed his family and the 
animals upon it, and created a new race of men. 

The use of speech was afterwards taken from the animals because 
of their entering into a conspiracy against the human race. Henry 
states that he had heard many other stories concerning Nanibojou 
and found that sacrifices were offered on the island, which is called 
his grave, by all who pass it. He landed and found on the rocks a 
quantity of tobacco rotting in the rain, together with kettles, broken 
guns, and other articles. ‘His spirit is,” he says, “supposed to 
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make this his constant residence ; and here to preside over the lake, 
and over the Indians in their navigation and fishing.” ! 

Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft’s volumes of “ Algic Researches ” were 
published in 1839, Mr. Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” in 1855, and 
Schoolcraft’s book, “ The Myth of Hiawatha,” in 1856. Referring to 
the above legend in the introduction to the last work, the author 
states : “‘ The myth is noticed by the earliest explorers of this con- 
tinent, under the various names of Inigorio, Yoskiha, Taren-Yowa- 
gon, Athentsic, Manabozho, and Micabo.” 

Manabozho is the great Indian conscience, and appears as the 
embodiment of all manly virtues and graces, the instructor and 
savior of his race. Like Hercules, he performed miracles of dar- 
ing. He was the messenger of the Great Spirit. His grandmother 
was daughter of the moon and his father was the West Wind. 

Mr. Schoolcraft first heard of him from Chippewas of Lake 
Superior in 1822. In 1837 Mr. Schoolcraft was Indian agent for the 
United States government at Mackinac and had become connected 
with the Chippewas through his wife, who was daughter of the fair 
Oshah-gush-ko-da-na-qua, daughter of the renowned chief and bard 
Waub-Ojeeg. Here he was visited by the talented authoress Mrs. 
Jameson, wife of Vice-chancellor Jameson of Toronto. She then 
passed up the lakes, as had Henry, to Sault de Sainte Marie, where 
Mrs. Schoolcraft’s sister was living as the wife of a missionary — 
the late Rev. Archdeacon McMurray, rector of Niagara. With the 
McMurrays she sailed in an open boat, worked by four voyageurs, 
through the beautiful North Channel to the island of Manitoulin, in 
time to meet a great gathering of the Indian tribes. Three thou- 
sand seven hundred had come in canoes. It was an important, and 
is even yet regarded as an historical, event. The tribes represented 
had gathered in from all the surrounding region and as far south as 
Mackinac. They were Algonquins, mainly Chippewas, Ottawas, Pot- 
tawatomies, Winnebagoes, and Menomonies. The meeting was to 
be presided over by Sir F. B. Head, governor of Canada, but news 
of the death of King William IV. reached him on his way, so he re- 
turned to Toronto and the chief superintendent and agent, Messrs. 
Jarvis and Anderson, presided and distributed the presents. Of the 
great chiefs present we will mention only two as having to do with 
the special subject of this paper, the Christian Chippewa of St. 
Mary's River, Shin-gua-cosé (the Small Pine) and Interpreter As-si- 
ki-nack (the Blackbird), an Ottawa. A rich flag presented by the 
crown on which were embroidered the lion and the beaver was, with 
the approval of the Indians, assigned to the custody of the Ottawas 


1 Part ii. cap. iv., edition of G. N. Morang & Co., Toronto, Dr. J. Bain, editor, 
p. 263; Zhe Georgian Bay, Hamilton, Toronto, cap. v. 
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of Manitoulin Island. Assikinack was the most famous Ottawa 
orator of his day. He had when a boy been at the taking of 
Michilimackinac. He distinguished himself in the war of 1812 when 
still a heathen, but became a devout Christian and total abstainer 
and was till his death in 1866 the leading man of his tribe. 

Mr. Paul Kane, the eminent artist, was at a similar gathering at 
Manitowaning in the summer of 1845, and then found the old inter- 
preter “exercising great influence over his tribe.” } 

Five years before this, Francis, son of Interpreter Assikinack, 
had been selected for his intelligence by the superintendent and 
placed in school at Toronto. Here he developed his powers as a 
linguist and took high place in his classes in Upper Canada College, 
was afterwards appointed interpreter to the Indian Department, 
which he served until his untimely death. During this period and 
styling himself “a warrior of the Odahwahs,” he read four able and 
critical papers before the Canadian Institute at Toronto, which were 
produced in the “ Proceedings” of 1858 and 1860, under the direction 
of the editor, the late lamented Sir Daniel Wilson. 

Young Francis explained that he had learned of the legends re- 
lated by him from his father and other old men of the Ottawa nation. 
Among the myths related by him was one of the transformation of 
men from mere brute animals walking on four feet, until, from con- 
stant fighting and exercise, they learned to stand erect and walk 
upon their feet. The flood, with Nanahboozho for Noah, is a longer 
story. This demi-god made of a piece of mud a large island which 
he placed in the agitated waters, where it continued to increase until 
it formed the earth as it is now. He continued to teside with men 
for some time after the flood, instructing them in the use of many 
things necessary for their well-being. ‘He then told them he was 
going away from them, that he would fix his permanent residence in 
the north, and that he would never cease to take deep interest in 
their welfare. As a proof of his regard for mankind, he assured 
them that he would from time to time raise large fires, the reflection 
of which should be visible to them. Hence the northern lights are 
regarded by the Indians as the reflection of the great fire kindled 
occasionally for the purpose of reminding them of the assurance 
made to them by their benefactor.” 

A myth heard by him in childhood was, he thought, possibly a 
tradition, or Indian account, of the rescue of the Israelites and the 
drowning of the Egyptians by the waters of the Red Sea. It it usu- 
ally told, he said, as follows: “ Several brothers, or a body of men of 
the tribe, were being pursued and hard pressed by fierce enemies, 


1 Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist,p. 10. See,also, Mrs. Jameson's book, Sum- 
mer Rambles in Canada. 
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and being driven to the ends of the earth. When it was impossible 
for them to retreat any farther, one of them suddenly turned round 
and struck the earth with his stick, which immediately opening, all 
their pursuers were swallowed up in the yawning abyss; the earth 
closed again, and thus saved his companions from death.”’ 

The first myth so related will at once be recognized as that of the 
“ Algic Manabozho,” otherwise “‘ Taounyawatha of the Iroquois,” or 
“ Hiawatha” of Mr. Longfellow’s poem.! Assikinack did not, in his 
essays, refer to that poem, although it had been published for some 
time. The writer is given to understand that he did not regard it as 
an entirely accurate representation of the life and characteristics of 
his people, and he felt some jealousy or pique, because of the author 
calling his hero by the Iroquois appellation, instead of the Algonquin 
Manabozho. The Iroquois were the ancient enemies of his nation, 
and but interlopers into the North Shore regions, where his ances- 
tors had long lived and ruled. As this interesting youth contributed 
something to the folk-lore of Canada, it may not be out of place to 
add a few lines as to his fate. In an earlier age he would, no doubt, 
have been a noted leader of his people. I regret to have to record 
that he fell victim to a decline, returned to his native island in 1863, 
and soon lay in the Jesuit graveyard at Wikwemikong. During the 
month of August, 1892, the writer with a pleasant party passed a fort- 
night in traversing the Georgian Bay, visiting Manitoulin Island and 
other places where the Ottawas, Chippewas, and Pottawatomies live, 
happy and prosperous under wardship of the Dominion. The mem- 
ory of the Assikinacks is there still held green. It was pleasant to 
see the men comfortably dressed as any white folk, working on their 
reserves or guiding their mackinacs to the fishing grounds ; or with 
boat full of squaws, papooses, and pet dogs, going to the islands where 
whortleberries abounded, and returning with fish and berries to barter 
at the village shops. 

The division of tribes by “ ododams” or “totems ’”’ is remembered 
but not strictly enforced. They form a distinct and increasing race 
with little intermingling of white blood. There are, however, in the 
region many half-breeds, mostly of French extraction, descendants 
of the fur-traders of old days. In no place do folk-lore and tales of 
romance more abound than among these dwellers amid the isles of 
the Georgian Bay. Old customs are kept up, such as placing gifts 
on the graves of even Christian Indians. A great concourse meets 
each autumn at a concerted spot to shoot “ Matci Manito,” the Evil 
Spirit, and an occasional war dance is celebrated, but no scalping 
follows. 


’ 


' Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, cap. i. 12, and Schoolcraft’s Myth of Hia- 
watha, pp. 48, 113. 
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The island of Manabozho is still held in reverence. Mr. Long- 
fellow lays the scene of his poem on the south shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, and the north or Canadian shore is not mentioned. 

But the life and customs described are those of the people who 
formed the great gatherings at Manitowaning referred to. In their 
wigwams, and by their camp-fires, the tales collected by Schoolcraft 
have been for hundreds of years related and passed down from gen- 
eration to generation in various versions. The poet admits that he 
was fully conversant with Mr. Schoolcraft’s works. There is indeed 
a rumor which came to me through an intelligent half-breed of the 
North Shore, that Mr. Longfellow met old Shing-qua-cosé and others 
of the North Shore bards and chiefs, smoked with them many fra- 
grant and friendly pipes, and gathered some of the traditions embod- 
ied in the song of Hiawatha: 

From the forest and the prairie 
From the great lakes of the North-land 


From the land of the Ojibways 
From the land of the Dacotahs, 


and may we add :— 
From the isle of Manabozho. 


Mr. Longfellow claimed “‘ Hiawatha” as American, much in the like 
large patriotic spirit in which the late poet laureate made the “ fore- 
most captain of our time” “ England’s greatest son,” not deeming 
it necessary to remember that Wellington first opened his eyes at 
Dongan Castle in the Emerald Isle.!| Nevertheless that island can 
certainly claim to contain the birthplace of the Conqueror of Napo- 
leon ; and Canada to have on the little rocky isle, on her romantic 
North Shore, the grave of the Algic Manabozho. 
Fames Cleland Hamilton. 


TORONTO. 
1 Ode on the Death of Wellington. 
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SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST.! 


AmonG Shakespearian plays the Tempest is exceptional, in that 
no composition has been discovered which could have supplied the 
poet with the outline of his drama. This deficiency has given birth 
to a variety of conjectures, set forth with admirable discretion in the 
Variorum edition of Horace Howard Furness. Concerning imme- 
diate origins I have nothing to add; but the ultimate source of the 
story may receive further elucidation. 

Among personages of the action, several were evidently modelled 
after types of the period. In the Boatswain we have an English 
sea-dog, surrounded by such an atmosphere of salt as to occasion the 
conjecture that the poet was accustomed to the ocean. For Trin- 
culo and Stephano we need look no further than to Elizabethan vag- 
abonds. To Shakespeare, as to other playwrights, the “still vex’d 
Bermoothes,” whence Ariel brought midnight dew for Prospero’s 
witchery, were islands inhabited by devils. In Pigafetta’s account 
of Magellan's voyage, translated by Eden, the author had read that 
a certain Setebos or Setebas was the chief demon of Patagonians. 
These are interwoven threads, which have little to do with the warp 
and woof of the fabric. 

Nor is the scenery more definite. It can only be said that the 
isle of Prospero should have been situated not far from the track of 
vessels sailing from Tunis to Naples. Hunter has argued for Lam- 
pedusa as having a repute for nocturnal apparitions, and as contain- 
ing caverns. With too acute a pen, this commentator observes that 
the island produces pine-trees, and that it was a pine in which 
Sycorax imprisoned Ariel. Also, Miranda predicts that the logs 
piled by Ferdinand will weep for having wearied him ; this suggests 
pitch-pine. Such microscopy is irrelevant in the case of a dramatist 
who provided Bohemia with a seaport. The name of Caliban has 
been explained as a form of Cannibal, corrupted from Carib; but 
there is nothing corresponding in the character of the tortoise-like 
monster. 

Abandoning minor traits as furnishing no clue to the inquiry, I 
may confine myself to the outline of the history. This recites that 
a prince, who has been driven from his possessions by a rival, re- 
mains in a desert, where he dwells with his one daughter, devotes 
himself to magic arts, and takes in his employ familiar spirits. By 
the aid of such helpers he makes himself master of his enemy’s son, 
who chances to approach his solitary retreat ; this youth is brought 


' The substance of this article was given in the form of a paper read before the 
Shakespeare Club of Cambridge, Mass. 
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into contact with the exile’s daughter, and a love affair follows, with 
happy result ; the banished prince is restored to his dominions. It 
happens that the same words may be used to summarize a contem- 
porary German drama, the “Fair Sidea” (Die Schéne Sidea) of Jacob 
Ayrer ; the question is, what relation exists between the two works? 

The first point to be decided is the relative date of the pieces. 
Ayrer died at Nuremberg in 1605. The Tempest must have been 
later than 1603, inasmuch as Shakespeare, in making Gonzalo de- 
scribe an ideal commonwealth, has utilized a passage of Florio’s 
Montaigne, published in that year. The dramatic literature of the 
period exhibits a gradual surrender of rhyme when intermingled 
with blank verse ; such seems to have been Shakespeare’s own ten- 
dency ; judged by this test, critics have been inclined to assign 1610 
or 1611 as the date of the play. 

In theatrical matters, England was far in advance of Germany, 
where the drama remained in a very crude condition. From previous 
centuries between the two countries had existed an intellectual ex- 
change. In 1585 the Earl of Leicester, sent by Elizabeth to the Neth- 
erlands, had taken with him a player named Will, who was at one time 
supposed to have been possibly Shakespeare himself. During Shake- 
speare’s career, English actors continued to perform in Germany, 
where they gave their pieces both in English and German. It might 
therefore be guessed that the report of returning Englishmen had 
given the English writer some idea of Ayrer’s comedy; so thought 
A. Cohn, who has excellently discussed the position of English 
actors in Germany. On the other hand, Furness is unable to see 
any connection between the dramas. 

While the themes of Fair Sidea and the Tempest are so similar 
as to be expressible in the same words, the details of the action vary. 
In the German the scene is laid in the forest, in the English on an 
island. Ayrer brings only the prince into the hands of the enchanter, 
Shakespeare also the father with his retinue. In the story of the 
latter, Prospero is consentient to the amour; in the latter, Sidea, 
placed by her father in charge of the captive, elopes and is pursued. 
The comic interludes are totally divergent, while Ayrer continues 
the main narrative beyond the point at which Shakespeare leaves it. 
These divergencies exclude the supposition that the English poet 
borrowed from Ayrer, an opinion further contradicted by circum- 
stances hereafter to be noted. 

In order that the nature of the connection may be perceived, I 
will give the scenes of Ayrer’s play in which correspondence exists, 
numbering these successively (without regard to intervening mat- 
ter). The version is one made by myself, before I had seen the 
rhymed translation of Cohn. 
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The action takes place in the ancient heathen time.! Ludolf, 
prince of Littau (Lithuania), has made war on Leudegast, lord of 
Wiltau (the Wild Vale; a mythical land). Ludolf is defeated, made 
prisoner, and banished ; together with his daughter, the Fair Sidea, 
he wanders to a forest, where he lives in the hut of a woodcutter. 
In this strait he has recourse to magical arts, and forms a compact 
with a devil named Runcival. 


I. 


A wilderness. Enter Lupour, bearing the silver wand of a magician, and 
accompanied by Sipka, his daughter. 


Lud, What measureless mishap and scorn 
Hath fallen on my life forlorn ! 
I rove bereft of kingly crown, 
Control and riches, weal, renown ; 
Yet though of realm despoiled the while, 
I'll strive, by artifice and guile, 
Upon my foe revenge to wreak. 
Sid, Father, for many a cruel week, 
Have I been victim of annoy, 
Unsolaced by an hour of joy; 
*T were nature, if for sorrow’s sake, 
Mine heart in thousand pieces break. 
I was the daughter of a king ; 
I am a banished outcast thing. 
My plate was piled with dainties sweet ; 
Now bitter herbs make all my meat. 
By throng of suitors was I wooed, 
Who here expire in solitude, 
Unsure what may the sequel be. 
Lud. Ah, hold thy tongue! Jove punish thee! 
Have patience ; in the circle here 
Ill cause my spirit to appear, 
And prophesy what life and fate 
Till death, us wanderers await, 
[He draws with his wand a circle in which he in- 
scribes magic characters. 
Sid. Dost thou intend the sprite to call, 
Let me seek safety, first of all, 
For he doth cause me dire alarm. 
Lud. He shall not do thee any harm. 

[Lupo.r taps with his wand the earth inside the 
circle. Appears RuNcIvAL, a devil, who spits 
fire, and furiously revolves within the ring. 

Rune. Ludolf, thou art a man unblest, 
Who wilt not suffer me to rest, 


? As apparently does that of the Tempest. 
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Lud. 
Rune. 


Lud. 
Rune. 


Lud. 


Lud. 


S id. ° 


Eng. 


But when thou thinkest any thought, 

Wilt have me at thy pleasure brought. 

Indeed, I ’ve other things to do 

Than all thy fancies to pursue ; 

Reply, what is thy bidding now? 

Either absolve me from my vow, 

Or render knowledge I desire. 

Do not detain me, but inquire ; 

What is it thou hast mind to know? 

How can I venge me on my foe? 

Whene’er (and it shall happen soon) 

Thou prisoner make thy foeman’s son, 

Use him for servant, and again 

After a while of slavish pain 

The youth escape, and homeward turn, 

Thy happy fortune shall return. 

’T is all that I have power to say. 

If thou perceive, on any day, 

A sound of horns within the wild, 

Inform me. [Zit RuncivaL. Zo SIDEA. 
Be thou certain, child, 

Soon as I make the princely youth 

My servant, by his plague and ruth 

To uttermost will I requite 

His father’s enmity and spite. 

To peasant lodge let us repair, 

Since we may have no better fare. 


II. 
A forest. Lupo.tr. SIDEA. 


My sprite assureth me, that here 
The prince will presently appear, 
Who hunteth in this wilderness. 
I'll capture him, and so oppress, 
That few have suffered in like sort. 
Indeed, it were a merry sport. 
This single bird in snare to get, 
We have the flock within our net. 
A heavy ransom must he pay 

If he would bear his life away. 


Enter ENGELBRECHT, attended by a Servant and shouting. 


So far we’ve wandered from the track, 
That sound or call, there cometh back 
No answer. Ha! Who goeth there? 
They hasten hither! have a care! 


VOL. XVI. — NO. 63. 17 
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ENGELBRECHT and Servant /ay hands on their swords. Enter LuDOLF, hold- 
ing in the right hand a sword, and in the left a magic wand, accompanied by 


SIDEA. 


Lud. 
Eng. 


Eng. 


Lud. 


Lud. 


Surrender, prince. 
’T is thy mistake ; 

No booty hast thou here to take. [ Zo Servant. 
Fellow, do bidding of thy lord ; 
Stab him. 

I cannot draw my sword ; 
It is enchanted, thinketh me. 
’T is naught but simple witchery. 
Spell-bound am I, I cannot stir. 
I needs must be thy prisoner, 
And for the nonce thy pleasure do. 
The promise make with temper true. [Zo Servant. 
Begone, or else with main and might 
I’ll crush thee, upon crow and kite 
Bestow thy flesh, and that apace. 


Ay me! ’t was an unhappy chase. 


Farewell, I go with sighing heart. [ Exit Servant. 
Because thy sire, with lawless hand 
Hath sent me forth from house and land 
To tarry in this naked wild, 
Thou from thine own shalt be exiled, 
Must for my daughter carry wood, 
And every hest of hers make good. 
Unwillingness will she repay 
By blows, and if she come and say 
Thou ’rt idle, I will beat thee too. 

[ Strikes the Prince with his wand, as also does 

SIDEA. } 
[ Exeunt. 
Ill. 


A forest. Enter ENGELBRECHT Poorly clad, bearing an axe, and carrying 
fogs. Siwea threatens him with her wand. 


Sid. 


Eng. 


Now split the wood ; come, no repose, 
Or thou shalt be constrained with blows. 
I see, a lazy hound thou art. 

[ ENGELBRECHT falls at her feet, and lifts both hands 

im supplication. 

O me unhappy to the heart! 
I have no strength to labor more, 
Am tired and aching, o’er and o’er. 
Better to perish of despair, 
Than such a heavy burden bear. 
Kill me, and my distress relieve ! 
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Sid. 


Eng. 


Sid. 


Eng. 
Sid. 
Eng. 
Sid. 


Run. 


Although his sire doth sharply grieve 
And vex my father, and we both 
Have reason to be cross and wroth, 
Yet now I mind me of the thing, 
He too is offspring of a king, 
And never did our peace assault. 
He pineth for his father’s fault. 
So very handsome is his face, 
I can’t refuse to grant him grace. 
Beside, what fun and frolic cheer 
Is it to live in desert here, 
And be a hermit all one’s life? 
If he would take me for his wife, 
I ’d help him in extremity. 
I'll go and tell him presently. 
My Engelbrecht, what wouldst thou do, 
If I, to recompense thy true 
And loyal service, should make free, 
And for a husband welcome thee? 
No more! I perish of surprise ! 
’T is past the power of deities ! 
If so it prove, of all the rest, 
This single day were blithe and blest. 
To be your love myself I ’d give, 
Would serve you long as I may live, 
And make you be a crownéd queen. 
The words if thou dost truly mean, 
With claspéd hands the vow confirm. 
I promise it with purpose firm. [ Zhey clasp hands. 
Art thou mine? 
Yes. 
Then I am thine. 
May gods above our friends remain ! 
Naught else but death divide us twain ! 
With confidence rely on me; 
Where’er thou wilt, I ’ll follow thee. 
[ While the lovers are embracing, appears RUNCIVAL. 
Sidea, the scheme thou dost propose 
I ’ll shortly to thy sire disclose, 
For ’t is improper, with his foe 
From forth this wilderness to go. 
[Smea strikes with her wand the Spirit on the 
mouth ; exit RUNCIVAL, making signs that he is 
unable to speak. 


. A wise precaution ; in this way 


The sprite will not have power to stay 
Our parting hence, till safe and sound, 
We have escaped my father’s ground. [ Exeunt. 
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These brief passages exhibit the entirety of the relation between 
the German comedy and farce and the beautiful comedy of Shake- 
speare. In both the hero is prevented by magic power from using 
his weapon; yet on this coincidence not much emphasis can be 
placed, inasmuch as such trait would be likely to appear in any 
account reciting the capture of a soldier by a magician. The case 
is different in the duty of handling wood, in both plays performed 
under the superintendence of the pitying heroine. This detail, taken 
together with the identity of plot, to my mind appears sufficient for 
the assumption of a common source. 

As regards Ayrer there can be no doubt; the Fair Sidea is only 
a literary version of the most widely diffused and popular of all folk- 
tales, that in which an unfortunate youth makes in the wilderness 
the acquaintance of a fairy, over whom he obtains power by seizing 
the feather robe which enables her to soar, is guided to the house of 
her gigantic father, where she protects him from the cannibal, is 
required to perform difficult tasks accomplished through her magic, 
ultimately elopes with her and is pursued, but again saved by her 
advice. In the variant followed by Ayrer, the prince, on his way to 
the house of his parents, leaves the lady in the wood, on the pretext 
that he must seek for her a conveyance, arrives at the court of his 
father, but there forgets his bride; the latter takes refuge with pea- 
sants, and in disguise resorts to the court, where she finds her be- 
trothed about to marry another, but succeeds in recalling herself to 
his recollection, is restored to his affection, and accepted by his 
family. This story Ayrer has followed with no more deviation than 
is usual in a literary recast of a folk-tale ; the chief originality con- 
sists in the introduction of a series of comic interludes unconnected 
with the central theme. In the play, the cannibal giant of the 
méarchen becomes an enchanter who is a banished prince, the final 
escape is omitted, the tasks reduced to the single duty of wood-cut- 
ting; these alterations may already have taken place in Ayrer’s 
source ; in such case, the history used by him must have been a 
reworking in which the plot had already been modernized. 

Among English versions of the nursery tale, one, collected by my- 
self in Massachusetts, is entitled “ Lady Featherflight ;” this appel- 
lation corresponds to a trait once making the central feature, namely, 
that the heroine is a bird-maiden, a fairy possessing the power of 
flight in virtue of possessing a feather robe, who has come into the 
power of the hero by the appropriation of her garment. The youth, 
called Jack (there was a time when in English folk-lore John and 
Jane were considered names especially appropriate to beautiful and 
distinguished personages), is sent by his poor mother to seek for- 
tune, traverses the forest, arrives at the castle of a cannibal giant 
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where he is protected by the giant’s daughter, is discovered and set 
to the performance of superhuman tasks (to thatch a barn with 
feathers, sort out a heap composed of various seeds, weave a rope of 
sand), flies with the maiden and is pursued by the father, magically 
creates obstacles which impede the pursuer (a forest, a lake in which 
the giant destroys himself), leaves his bride in the neighborhood of 
his father’s house, with intent to bring a priest who may marry the 
couple ; the lady, thus abandoned, is in danger from peasants; how 
closely Ayrer copied his original may be seen by comparison with 
the words of the English version : — 

“So Featherflight climbed the tree with the thickest branches she 
could find, and waited there, looking between the leaves into a spring 
below. Now this spring was used by all the wives of the towns- 
people to draw water for breakfast. No water was so sweet any- 
where else ; and early in the morning they all came with pitchers 
and pails for a gossip, and to draw water for the kettle. The first 
who came was a carpenter’s wife, and as she bent over the spring 
she saw not herself, but Featherflight’s lovely face reflected in the 
water. She looks at it with astonishment and cries, ‘What, I a 
carpenter's wife, and I so handsome? No, that I won't,’ and down 
she threw the pitcher, and off she went. The next who came was 
the potter's wife, and as she bent over the clear spring, she saw, not 
herself, but Featherflight’s lovely face reflected in the water. She 
looks at it with astonishment, and cries, ‘ What, I a potter’s wife, and 
Iso handsome? No, that I won't,’ and down she threw the pitcher, 
and off she went. 

“In the same manner the other women of the village come to the 
well, see the image, mistake it for their own, and depart in search 
of the brilliant fortune to which their beauty entitles them. The 
men, who want their breakfast, go in search of their wives, and (not 
being likely to take Featherflight’s face for a reflection of their own 
features) arrest the girl as a witch, until she is saved by the oppor- 
tune arrival of the bridegroom, who brings a clergyman. The par- 
son bade them stop, and let Lady Featherflight tell her own story. 
When she told them how their wives had mistaken her face for 
theirs, they were silent a moment, and then one and all cried, ‘If 
we have wedded such fools we are well sped,’ and turning, walked to 
the town. The parson married Jack and Lady Featherflight on the 
spot, and christened them from water of the spring, and then went 
home with them to the great house that Jack had bought as he 
passed through the town.” ! 

In the return of the groom with a priest, and the christening of 


1 “Lady Featherflight,” printed in the Proceedings of the congress above men- 
tioned, and reprinted in the Fournal of American Folk-Lore, vi. 1893, pp. 54-63- 
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the heroine, the New England tale has preserved an old incident 
of the narration. 
flight is unable to tread freely on Christian soil until she has been 
purified and humanized by the water of baptism. Ayrer brings the 
occurrence within the sphere of daily life ; Engelbrecht leaves Sidea 
because she is too exhausted to attend him further, and goes in search 
of a conveyance which may facilitate her journey. Otherwise, as 





As a supernatural being of fairy birth, Feather- 





a citation will show, the German has done no more than rhyme the 


traditional history. 


A grove, and tree over a spring. EENGELBRECHT. SIDEA. 
Sid. 


Eng. 


Sid. 


Sid. 


IV. 


I hope, we are at last secure. 

I have no courage to endure ; 

Though life and fortune were at stake, 
Another step I could not make. 

Ay me! would I had staid at home! 
’T is love hath driven me to roam, 
And in this wilderness be marred. 

Ah prithee take it not so hard ! 

If thou hast footed far and wide, 

I ’ll find thee means henceforth to ride. 
Stay thou behind, while home I wend 
And servants with a chariot send, | 
Who safely shall to court convey. | 
From father’s side I stole away ; 

Be sure, he putteth pains and care 

To hunt and follow everywhere ; 

My hiding-place if he discover, 

For the last time I’ve seen my lover, 

And by a cruel death must die. 

Now gods that injury deny ! 

That undetected mayest thou be, 

Hide among boughs of yonder tree, 

Where he may pass and search in vain. 





. Alas, heart-rending is my pain! 


I fear, thou wilt forget me there. 


. Beloved, listen while I swear ; 


In very truth, thy friend I ’ll be, 

And all my life remember thee. 

I hope, that safe will prove the spot ; 
For the last time, forget me not! 


. Don’t make a fuss about forgetting ; 


I’ll send and fetch thee, be not fretting. 
[ Zxit ENGELBRECHT. 


Ah, if deserted by the youth 
To whom I’ve shown such tender truth, 
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Mine after days must all be spent 
In hopeless sighing and lament. 


Enter Fineia the tanner’s wife. 


Fin. For yonder in our village poor 
There ’s no good water to procure, 
We have to get it from the spring. 
My husband bade me go, and bring 
A pitcherful without delay. 
Since drinking water is not gay, 
I ’d rather have him purchase beer, 
But he’s so stingy and severe. 
[ Perceives the reflection of Swwea’s face in the well. 
Within the mirror of this brook 
I see my likeness. Only look! 
[She throws away her pitcher, dances on the bridge, 
and exclaims : — 
I’m sure there is not in the earth 
A creature of such perfect worth ! 
How happened I, thus beautiful, 
To take up with a patch so dull? 
I ’ll live no more in such a sort, 
But be a lady of the court. 
[Zhrows down her pitcher, and haughtily departs. 
Enter Exa, the millers wife, and contemplates 
the image in the water. 
Ela. I gaze and wonder more and more! 
’T is strange I never knew before 
That I was such a pretty thing. 
I cannot leave off wondering. 
What, stay and be a miller’s wife? 
No, in the court I ‘Il end my life. 
[She throws down her pail, and departs. All the 
women of the village, one after another, come to 
the well, and make the same mistake. 


The conclusion may be given in a few words. The tanner, puzzled 
by his wife’s account of her own marvellous beauty, out of curiosity 
goes to the spring, and finds Sidea, whom he lodges and supplies 
with peasant apparel. Meantime the prince has reached the house 
of his father Leudegast, by whom he is well received ; as Sidea had 
foreseen, he forgets his betrothed, and is about.to be married to a 
lady whom his parents have chosen for his bride. At the wedding, 
Sidea appears in disguise, and offers the bridegroom a goblet con- 
taining magical drink, by which his memory is restored. Sidea is 
accepted as bride of Engelbrecht, and her rival made happy with an- 
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other, while Ludolf, in quest of his daughter, comes to court during 
the festivities, is reconciled to his enemy, and recovers his princi- 
pality. 


Ayrer’s verse is a good example of the manner in which a tradi- 
tional story may, without any great expenditure of imagination, be 
worked into a drama. As for Shakespeare, the connection is more 
remote. If we consider the universal currency of the mdrchen, it 
will be credible that the English writer used a version of literary 
character, in which the plot had been much decorated and abbre- 
viated ; that this may have been an Italian novel, in which the 
scenery and proper names had already been fitted to the country of 
Naples and Milan, is made likely by the existence of Italian tales in 
which the material has received literary treatment. Two such ap- 
pear in the “ Pentamerone”’ of Basile (A. p. 1574). Of these one, 
entitled “ La Palomma” (the Dove) by the name exhibits identity with 
Lady Featherflight. The hero, a prince named Nardo Aniello, finds 
in a forest near Naples the beautiful Filadoro (Gold-thread, z. ¢. Fair 
One with the Golden Locks), daughter of an ogress by whom he is 
captured ; the prince essays to draw and defend himself, but (like 
Ferdinand) is rooted to the spot. The ogress conveys the youth to 
her hut, where she imposes on him tasks: “See that you work like 
a dog, if you had not rather die like a pig! and, for the first service, 
let this acre of ground be dug and sown as level as this chamber ; 
and let it stick in your brain, that when I come back this evening, if 
I do not find it done, I will eat you!”’ She bids her daughter at- 
tend to the house, and goes to a meeting of the ogresses ; the prince 
(like Ferdinand) bewails his lot, but is consoled by Filadoro, who 
assures him that the labor shall be performed by her magic power. 
The ogress returns, and is surprised to see the work accomplished ; 
the second task is that “six cords of wood, which were in her cel- 
lar, shall be split each in four;” this also is done by the enchant- 
ments of the keroine. The third obligation is to drain a cistern ; 
seeing the malice of her mother, the girl consents to fly, and the 
escape is accomplished without difficulty. The hero abandons his 
bride, the reason assigned being his desire to arrange for her ap- 
pearance at the court of his father in proper state ; he forgets his 
beloved, and is about to marry the lady of his mother’s selection, 
when La Palomma brings herself to his memory through the song 
of a dove, and all ends happily. 

The debt of Shakespeare to the presumed source is so slight as 
perhaps scarce to seem worth noting, even although the scaffolding 
of the Tempest was thus supplied; but from the point of view of a 
comparative student the relation is interesting ; the folk-tale, of great 
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antiquity and world-wide diffusion, has flowered into a number of 
works which in their respective languages have attained celebrity, 
and are therefore only less important than the marvellous composi- 
tion of the English poet. 

I have elsewhere shown that the usual European form of “The 
Bird-wife ” is a reduction of the original history in which the narra- 
tive made a drama in two acts.! The first part recited the manner 
in which the hero, by seizing her wings, obtained possession of a 
fairy bride, who at last recovers her plumage and soars to her native 
heaven ; the second act recounted the desolation and quest of the 
bereaved husband, who wanders the world making inquiries of all 
creatures, finds one from whom he is able to obtain advice, arrives at 
the celestial city of the nymph, meets with a cold reception from her 
divine parent, but by the magic aid of the fairy is able to perform the 
tasks imposed as a test of worthiness, obtains the bride, but longs for 
the world of men, takes flight with his wife, and is pursued by the 
fairy father (who flies as a cloud through the air), by the assistance 
of his companion is able to interpose magic obstacles, and brings 
back the mate in triumph. 

To the story thus outlined an addition was made ; just as in Greek 
fable the soul that descends to the lower world drinks the water of 
Lethe and forgets its earthly life, so one returning from the world 
of spirits might hold his experience a dream ; the man who is obliged 
to abandon his bride because as a fairy she cannot pass the wayside 
crosses in the daytime which keep demons from the highways, and 
who therefore goes in advance to devise means of consecration, when 
he comes into the everyday world and kisses his parents is subject 
to lapse of memory as regards the mystic region he has quitted ; his 
remembrance is restored only by the song of the fairy herself, who in 
her bird form succeeds in obtaining admission to his chamber. From 
its character, as well as from the location of the variants, this expan- 
sion may be referred to Christian Europe. 

Of the oriental and two-act form of the story an interesting version, 
recast into literary form, is the tale of Hasan of Bassorah, contained 
in the Arabian Nights. More pleasing, but fragmentary, is a rela- 
tion contained in the Thibetan Kandjur; how the author utilized 
the opportunities of the folk-tale may be shown by the complaint of 
the forsaken lover, Sudhana, as he asks of all creatures the where- 
abouts of his beloved: “ ‘Full moon, thou sovereign of stars and 
illuminator of the dark, thou dear to the eye of Rohini, fair guide, 
hast thou seen the home of my love, the lotus-eyed Manohara?’ Ad- 
vancing ‘further, mindful of lost joy, he espied a doe, and to her he 


1 International Folk-lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Transactions. London, 
1892, pp. 40-64. 
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said: ‘Oh doe, thou who delightest in grass and flowers, wanderest 
in quiet and peace, no hunter am J, tell me, hast not beheld the roe- 
eyed slender Manohara?’ Proceeding to another spot, where he 
marked a bee search the depth of a sanctuary adorned with flower 
and fruit, he cried : ‘ Bee, dark as the mountains blue, dweller among 
reed and lotus, perchance hast thou viewed my Manohara with her 
bee-dark tresses?’ . . . In such wise with troubled sense came he 
to the cell of a hermit he sweetly reverenced, and said : ‘ Thou through 
patience sublime, who for thy robe wearest bark of the tree and fell 
of the beast, thee I worship ; tell me quickly, my Manohara hast thou 
known?’ The hermit answered, ‘Be welcome.’” It proves that 
with the hermit Manohara has left her ring and directions for the 
journey ; the hero, through the aid of the holy man, obtains objects 
necesSary for success, and proceeds to the land of the Kinnari (the 
fairy race to which the Bird-wife belongs) ; at the time of his advent 
the returned nymph is about to bathe in order to cleanse herself from 
the odor acquired among mankind ; her women are drawing pails of 
water for the ablution ; in one of these Sudhana casts the ring of his 
beloved, obtained through the hermit; when the pail is poured out 
the ring falls on Manohara, who recognizes the token, seeks the 
youth who had been her husband, and conducts him to her father. 
If the guest be a man the fairy-king threatens to cut him in pieces, 
but gives him an opportunity of proving higher rank by the perform- 
ance of certain tasks, of which the first is to cut down trees with his 
sword (it is the same duty of which we have a survival in the duty 
of wood-cutting or wood-bearing required by Ayrer and Shakespeare). 
The Buddhist author explains the success of the hero in virtue of his 
magic ability as a future Buddha. In the end the human husband 
has a desire to revisit the land of men, whither he is carried through 
the air by the Kinnari (apparently a bird-folk). The lost son is wel- 
comed with delight by the king, his father, who abdicates in his 
favor ; the lovers remain to lead a happy life in the city of Hastina- 
pura. The narrator was the best possible authority, since in a former 
life he had been the very Sudhana whose adventures are commemo- 
rated. The narrative, with many beauties, has the oriental faults of 
exuberance and prolixty.! 

Of tasks imposed on the hero, Shakespeare and Ayrer retain only 
the disposal of a great quantity of wood. Basile makes this the sec- 
ond duty, the first requirement being to plough and sow an untilled 
piece of land. Comparative examination warrants the conclusion 
that the latter is the primal form ; in order to make a meadow the 
youth must clear the wilderness ; this involves the chopping down of 

! A. Schiefner, “ Awarische Texte,” in Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, St. Petersburg, vii* Ser., xix. 1873, p. xxvi. ff. 
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trees, which, after the manner of woodcutters, he may subsequently 
be ordered to pile up in cords. Again, according to some variants, 
in course of bringing the desert to order, the guest must level a 
mountain ; in others he must also drain a lake. This last require- 
ment, with slight modification, becomes the emptying of a cistern 
(which makes the third day’s work in the tale of Basile) ; so that 
this demand, too, is merely repetitive, and incidental to the cultiva- 
tion, between sunrise and sunset, of a rough field. But once more, 
the latter form does not make the whole of the task ; in many ver- 
sions it is further necessary that the seed should spring up, ripen, 
and be harvested before evening, and this feature seems original in 
the incident. 

That such was the fundamental] idea is enforced by the form given 
to the task in its earliest record, namely, in the Argonautic myth. 
Apollodoros relates that the hero was charged with the recovery of 
the golden fleece belonging to the ram which had rescued Phrixos, 
child of the Sun, when threatened with death as a sacrificial victim ; 
Phrixos, arrived in the isle of Aia, had offered up the ram, whose 
fleece was suspended in the grove of Ares. Jason, accompanied by 
two sons of Phrixos, arrives at Aia, and makes suit before Aiétés, 
himself of the solar race and master of the isle. The stern king 
(iii. 404-421) listens to the plea, and declares his willingness to be- 
stow the prize on the stranger, if the latter can attest divine quality, 
by doing the husbandry which the host himself is able to perform. 

Stranger, there is no need so fully to set forth thy title; 

Race of the gods if ye are, arrived as far as mine island, 

Worthy no less than myself, the fleece I will give thee to carry, 
When thou hast proven thy merit; I grudge not to men who are valiant, 
Such as thou sayest is he who hath the sceptre of Hellas. 

Yet first accomplish a work, a trial of thy virtue and daring, 

Task I myself undergo, although the labor be hardship. 

Bulls brazen-footed are mine, who fire exhale from their nostrils, 
Twain, whom I yoke and drive, to break the four-acred fallow. 

*T is not the seed of the wheat I cast in the meadow of Ares, 

But germs that leap toward the light, teeth of the terrible dragon, 
Which grow into arméd men; as soon as the soldiers have sprouted, 
All I destroy with my spear, as one after other I smite them. 

At morning are yoked the bulls, at eve I repose from the mowing ; 
Only do thou the like, and part toward thy home with the treasure. 
Else have no hope; I count it always disgraceful, 

If one who is nobly born cede to a man who is baser. 


Jason essays the enterprise, which he accomplishes through the 
efficacy of a magic salve lent by Medea, daughter of Aiétés, who 
at first sight has fallen in love with the guest. The fleece ought 
now to be delivered ; but Aiétés, despite his high-sounding phrases, 
has no idea of keeping his promise. Knowing that her father medi- 
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tates treason, Medea persuades Jason to fly, taking the fleece and 
herself. A pursuit follows, led by Absyrtos, son of Aiétés; through 
the connivance of Medea, her brother is slain by Jason, in an am- 
bush to which the youth has been attracted. 

Another version makes the heroine herself slay her brother and 
scatter the fragments of the boy’s body, in order that the king 
her father may be detained from pursuit in virtue of the necessity 
(according to Greek ideas) of providing decent burial for the re- 
mains of a son. 

In the account of Apollodoros, the task assigned as test of equality 
is obviously altered. Jason is required to sow the teeth of a dragon; 
this feature is exotic to the myth, being borrowed from the similar 
fable of Kadmos. Again, the fiery bulls are said to be the work of the 
divine smith Hephaistos ; in the nature of the case, metallic quality 
must be a late addition ; originally, the animals would have had such 
heat as properly belongs to cattle of the Sun. Aia is the isle in the 
eastern seas which contains the Sun-house, whence the bearer of 
the orb every morning starts on his journey, and to which he returns 
for nocturnal repose, before beginning the course of the following 
day. Inthe solar paradise vegetation naturally has a rapid growth ; 
among deities a day is equal to a year of mortals ; the Sun-god breaks 
the fallow land, just as any farmer is in the habit of doing, save that 
his labor is more efficient ; he asks of the guest only the accomplish- 
ment of such toil as he himself easily performs. Time passed, and 
geography expanded ; the Black Sea was explored by early naviga- 
tors, and the wanderings of the Argonauts traced according to no- 
tions of imperfect correctness ; the theme became unintelligible, and 
from a saga was turned into a tale which derived interest from ex- 
travagance ; hence a tendency to borrow and ornament. The idea 
had once been, that an adventurous mortal, himself of divine descent, 
should arrive at the habitation of his ancestor the Sun, prove his 
kinship, and return laden with robes and skins possessing a bright- 
ness natural in the solar isle; the myth, which had answered to sim- 
ilar narrations of American Indians, came to be turned into poetry, 
and refracted into fanciful variations. 

The second task of the New England tale is to sort a confused 
heap of seeds, and the labor is performed by ants called forth by the 
heroine. Identical is the incident as narrated in the Sanscrit ver- 
sion of the “ Katha Sarit Sagara.”” On the first day the guest must 
yoke bulls, break up and sow the untilled ground ; on the second it 
is necessary that the seed should be regathered. The duty, there- 
fore, appears to be only a repetition and outgrowth of a work similar 
to that of Jason, as already expounded. It is likely that Somadeva 
followed pre-Christian Hindu sources; his variant may therefore 
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antedate the time of Apuleius, who writing in the second century 
gives the very same trait, that of sorting mingled seeds and its per- 
formance by ants, as an element in the adventures of Psyche. 

According to the Latin writer, the history of Cupid and Psyche is 
founded on a nursery tale (anzlis fabula), of which the outlines are 
visible in the reworked composition ; this story has an intimate rela- 
tion with the Bird-wife; here also a human being is visited by a 
winged deity, is ultimately forsaken, yet receives an intimation to 
follow the fugitive lover; the bereaved mate goes out on a quest, 
wanders the world, asks information at successive homes, and finally 
arrives at the distant residence of the beloved, where it is coldly 
received by a stern parent, is set to the performance of tasks imposed 
in order to test the worthiness of the suitor, performs them with the 
aid of its divine friend, and is finally successful. (The flight, which 
should have ended the story, has been eliminated.) 

In the version given by Apuleius the mdarchen becomes a philo- 
sophical, or rather a religious, allegory; the abandoned lover, who 
seeks and recovers his fugitive mate, is the Human Soul (Psyche), 
the bride of Celestial Love (Cupid). The Soul, unsatisfied with 
allurements of the world, is cast out from earthly joy, and exposed 
in the wilderness, but there taken up by divine agency (Zephyr ; 
“Prevenient Grace”) and wafted to the palace (of Meditation), 
where it is visited by Love, who grants no more than a mystic 
glimpse of his ideal beauty; contrary to express prohibition, it 
attempts to sensualize the image, and becomes subject to Passion 
(Venus), and therefore loses the vision ; in despair, it starts on a quest 
(a “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’), and reaches mansions in which it vainly 
hopes for refuge, namely, the houses of Industry (Ceres) and Family 
Affection (Juno); it is sought by Passion, which attempts to reclaim 
its fugitive slave, but escapes, and arrives at the city of its desire ; 
before the threshold it is arrested by Habit (Consuetudo), and 
handed over to its tyrant Passion, by whose command it is tormented 
with Anxiety (Sollicitudo) and Sorrow (Tristities) ; it is required by 
works to prove the worth which may justify union with a deity, per- 
forms tasks in the execution of which it must descend even to Hell 
(Tartarus), by the aid of its divine friend succeeds in the toil, yet is 
still refused its desire, and only through an act of Heavenly Grace 
(Jupiter) is itself made immortal, and in equal marriage united to 
that Immortal Love which has ever been the object of its aspiration 
and through future eternity will be its mate, and gives birth to its 
child Happiness (Voluptas). 

Comparing the outline with that of the Bird-wife, it becomes appar- 
ent that the story is not merely similar, but of common genesis. The 
chief divergence, the change in the sex of the suitor, is a transition 
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not uncommon in folk-tales. Resemblances are not only material, 
but verbal ; the history of Psyche may therefore be accounted a vari- 
ant, which has indeed developed into a distant narration, but never- 
theless has an identical root.! 

The work cannot have originated with Apuleius, who usually shows 
a sensualism quite incompatible with the spirit of the allegory. As in 
other cases, he must have been only a translator; the composition 
must be assigned to an unknown Greek of a period considerably ear- 
lier. The parents of Psyche are made to consult the oracle of the 
Milesian Apollo ; such localization further indicates a Hellenic source. 
There can be no error in the assumption that the Cupid of the Latin 
author is the Eros of an unknown Platonist, whose purity and depth 
of sentiment were in complete contrast to the rhetorician of Carthage. 
Yet Apuleius has been able to preserve the theme of a beautiful and 
passionate creation, animated by a religions emotion which in this 
case owed nothing to Christianity, but which we are apt to suppose 
possible only to the higher forms of Christian belief.? 

The Latin story proves that by the time of our era there existed a 
body of folk-tales, recited not merely with correspondence of outline, 
but also with verbal agreement from India to Greece (doubtless also 
from Japan to Gaul). Among these some have prolonged their exist- 
ence, and through the two intervening millenniums have continued to 
obtain currency through the three continents of the Old World, and 


1 Apuleius makes an ant, touched with pity, summon his fellows to gather the 
scattered seeds. Venus recognizes the hand of her son, and tells Psyche: “ It is 
no doing of yours, but of him whom to mutual harm you have fascinated.” So in 
the New England tale the giant addresses the hero: “ This is not your doing.” 
Except in sex, the action verbally corresponds 

In a Russian story of the type, Afanasief, Skazhi, viii. 1, Fenist the Bright Fal- 
con secretly visits the heroine, is wounded by knives placed in the window by her 
two jealous sisters, takes flight, but pauses on his way to bid the bride follow, 
arrives successively at the abodes of two old women, from whom she obtains direc- 
tion and magical objects, and ultimately finds and wins her lost husband. Ceres 
and Juno of Apuleius seem to correspond to these old women. 

Cupid, when Venus is obdurate, flies to implore Jupiter ; the trait may contain a 
reminiscence of a “ Magic Flight,” which naturally would have once belonged to 
the marchen. 

2 Among traits of the Cupid and Psyche, some are adaptations of traditional 
tale-elements, others invented on the basis of the allegory. The latter relation is 
shown in the incident that Psyche is pursued by Venus as a fugitive slave. 
T. Taylor, translator (4fe¢amorphosis, London, 1822), aptly cites a passage from 
the work of Synesius (fifth century) on Dreams; this author says that when the 
soul has once been fascinated by corporeal good she may be compared to a free 
workman who, out of passion for a slave of his employer, has signed away his 
liberty, and is liable to be reclaimed if he escape. Synesius makes the tyrant of 
the soul to be SA, matter; the idea is ethical rather than metaphysical ; Venus 
(Aphrodite) is Sensual Love, earthly desire in all forms; I have represented the 
name by Passion. 
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also penetrated America (perhaps by both the European and Asiatic 
routes) ; these have constantly undergone fresh changes, been subject 
to retrenchments and additions, assumed later forms which in their 
turn have attained the widest diffusion, yet through all alterations so 
far retained identity as still to be recognizable. In the case of one 
element of the tale, the tasks laid on the quester, we have seen that 
the narration does not appear to have possessed a remotely prehis- 
toric character, but on the contrary exhibits tokens of such modifica- 
tion as show the complex history of which it makes part to have 
been produced in a period relatively recent, and in a civilization 
already far from savage ideas. 

This thesis will be confirmed and illustrated by examination of a 
kindred history of identical root but separate evolution, namely, the 
myth of Urvagi, as recounted in Hindu literature. 

Urvaci belongs to a class of nymphs known as Apsarases. The 
name in a general way answers to the European fairy ; an Apsaras 
inhabits great trees of the forest, is encountered beside streams and 
lakes, but also has a remote residence ina fairyland often represented 
as in the sky. Such beings are skilled in magic, can assume many 
forms, and swiftly traverse the air ; as with our fairy their beauty is 
proverbial. They are of amorous disposition, and inclined to alli- 
ances with mankind; but these are of a temporary nature; the 
Apsaras, being immortal, cannot permanently unite herself with a 
man ; again, they are averse to the ties of family life, and recognize 
no law save inclination. The children whom they bear to men, with 
that painless gestation proper to deities, they heartlessly expose to 
perish or be brought up by others. Yet they have mates, called 
Gandharvas, often represented as winged, with whom they reside, 
and, it would seem, lead the ordinary tribal life ; so that it is only as 
related to men that such inconstancy is manifest. In the Maha- 
bharata they are frequently represented as agents employed by Indra 
to seduce holy men whose asceticism promises to make them danger- 
ous to the gods. As the result of a curse or endurance of a penalty 
they often remain for a season in animal form (for example, as croco- 
dile or doe), until they have become the mother of a saint, and at 
last are set free from their enchantment. The palaces which they 
inhabit with their divine companions possess a splendor in all re- 
spects answering to elfin abodes. Their ethical imperfections may 
in part be only the survival of early human habits ; but their charac- 
ter as divine dancers seems to have been elaborated after the exam- 
ple of minstrels who surrounded Hindu princes.! The Gandharva 
retained more of his ancient importance, since he remained an object 


1 See A. Holtzmann, “ Die Apsaras nach dem Mahabharata,” in Zeitschrift 
der D. Morgenlindischen Geselischaft, xxxiii. 1879, 631 ff. 
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of worship, and was supposed to be present in the act of gener- 
ation. 

The account as given in the Carapatha Brahmana of the Yagur- 
Veda has become known to English readers especially through the 
citation of F. Max Miiller. Urvagi, we are told, had accepted the 
mortal Puriravas under certain conditions, namely, that he should 
not embrace her against her will, and should not display to her his 
unclothed person (a similar prohibition has already been noted in 
the tale of Psyche). After a time, her mates the Gandharvas think 
it desirable to recover their companion, and with that object devise 
a stratagem by which the pact may be violated (it seems to be under- 
stood that the wife is consentient to the plot which is intended to 
free her from her promise). Urvagi keeps two pet lambs, which are 
tied to the bed; these the Gandharvas steal, while Urvaci shrieks 
that she is being robbed, and casts reflections on the manliness of 
the husband who allows it. Puriravas leaps up in haste, and has 
no time to don his princely robes ; the Gandharvas send a flash of 
lightning, which illumines the darkness, and discloses the form of 
the man; accordingly, the conditions being violated, Urvaci deserts 
her mate and vanishes, but as she does so promises a future meet- 
ing. Acting on the hint, the forsaken prince goes in quest, and in 
the course of his wanderings arrives at an outlying lake where he 
finds nymphs bathing in the form of swans, among whom he recog- 
nizes his former wife. He implores her to return; this she refuses 
to do, but promises to bear him a son. Puriravas continues his 
search, and at the end of the year arrives at a golden palace (the 
fairy-hall of the Gandharvas). He is admitted, and Urvagi sent to 
him ; the fruit of the meeting is the promised heir. The hero is 
allowed to demand of the Gandharvas any boon he desires, and at 
the advice of Urvaci, requests to be made a Gandharva. This is 
accomplished by means of a fire-sacrifice, made with fire-sticks after 
the proper ritual, for the performance of which are given minute 
directions. Puriravas thus becomes immortal (and is united to the 
nymph). 

Other authors repeat the tale with fantastic additions. According 
to a commentator on the history of the Rig-Veda, Urvaci, in conse- 
quence of a fault, has been banished to earth by the gods Mitra and 
Varuna. The same writer makes Puriravas to have been super- 
naturally born from his own father, who in consequence of trespass- 
ing on the forbidding grove of the goddess Durga had been turned 
intoawoman. In the “ Katha Sarit Sagara,” the hero loses his wife 
through the effect of a curse pronounced by a hermit whom his boast- 
ing has offended ; through penitence Puriravas obtains the favor of 
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Vishnu, who acts as mediator; Urvaci is restored, and the couple 
lead a happy life on earth.! 4 

In dramatizing the myth Kalidasa used great freedom. Purira- 
vas, an ally of gods against demons, has an opportunity of rescuing 
Urvaci from a demonic captor, and succeeds in accomplishing his 
task before the advent of the Gandharva king whom Indra has sent 
to liberate the Apsaras. Finding that the nymph is already free, 
the Gandharva proceeds to convey her skyward in his celestial 
chariot ; meantime the fairy, who has fallen in love with her rescuer, 
contrives to leave a lace of her garment dangling in a vine. Using 
this pretext, on the morrow she descends to earth ; wrapt in a cloud, 
she approaches Puriravas, and throws him a letter containing a 
declaration of love. By the reception of the note she is able to 
satisfy herself that her passion is returned, and reveals herself. A 
complication arises; the queen of Puriravas picks up the letter, 
incautiously left about, reads it, and perceives that she has a rival. 
However, the lady proves merciful; like a good woman (according 
to Hindu ideas), whose first consideration is the happiness of her 
husband, she declares her intention to recede, and devote herself to 
a religious life. As there is now nothing in the way of their union, 
the lovers resort to the forest in order (so to speak) to pass the 
honeymoon ; but Urvaci is unfortunate enough to enter a sacred 
grove prohibited to women, and in consequence is metamorphosed 
into a liana vine. Her bereaved lover is inconsolable, sets out on a 
quest, wanders through the world, and makes inquiries of all crea- 
tures, until at last he stumbles on the ruby of reunion, in virtue of 
which he finds the liana and retransforms the lady. Now must be 
supposed an interval of many happy years ; at the end of this time, 
the amulet on which depends the union of the pair is stolen by a 
vulture. The bird happens to fly over a hermitage, and is shot by a 
youth attached to the sanctuary, who in consequence of such viola- 
tion of rule is dismissed by the sage ; this young man is none other 
than Ayu, the son whom Urvaci, without the knowledge of her hus- 
band, has brought forth and consigned to the education of the her- 
mit. Ayu arrives at court, brings the gem, and is recognized. As 
between immortal and mortal, a perfect union is apparently impossi- 
ble; but the god Indra needs an ally in an approaching war with 
demons ; in order to obtain the help of Puriravas, the divine mes- 
senger is sent to announce that the latter may retain Urvaci for life. 
Narada declares that the hero will be granted any boon he may ask, 
and Puriravas wishes that wisdom may be added to his felicity. 

In these later stories, we perceive that the tale has received a 

1 The literature is given by K. F. Geldner, Purgravas und Urvagi, in Pischel 


and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 1889, vol. i. p. 243 ff. 
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happy ending. Quite different is the Vedic hymn. Far from being 
simple and direct, as might be expected of an early production, the 
lay is complicated and obscure ; a sophisticated poet has been pleased 
to set forth simple ideas in language so metaphorical as to be nearly 
unintelligible. The verse recites a dialogue between the pair, after 
the fairy has left her husband, who goes forth in quest, and finds her 
at a lake, where she is bathing with other nymphs, who have cast 
aside their robes for the purpose. From the stanzas it appears that 
the hero has made an unsuccessful attempt to lay hands on his 
former mate. Puriiravas begs Urvaci to stay her flight and listen ; 
she bids him desist from fruitless entreaty. He laments her unkind- 
ness ; she replies that during the four years in which she had lived 
with him in other form on earth he had exercised no moderation, 
and remained deaf to her warnings. It is against her will that she 
has conceived a child, whom she will bring forth and leave to be 
reared by daughters of the gods and rivers, sure to cherish the babe 
for the sake of its father’s fame as slayer of demons. He urges that 
this future son will sigh for his absent father ; she promises that she 
will send the boy (when adult) to visit his sire. He threatens sui- 
cide, and she remains unmoved, cynically assuring her lover that 
no woman is worth taking so seriously. He makes a final appeal, 
but she responds that between mortal and immortal can be no per- 
manent union ; enough that he shall have an heir, the parent of a 
line which will recognize him as ancestor, and through the virtue of 
whose sacrifices he will be happy in the heaven of Indra. The hymn 
breaks off, leaving the hearer to imagine the disappearance of the 
nymph. 

The poem contains much that is enigmatical. We are not told 
that Urvaci is a bird-maiden, but it seems likely that the Vedic author 
so conceived the situation ; in mentioning nymphs who had left their 
garments by the lake-side, he can hardly have intended anything ex- 
cept feather robes. The hero apparently has made an attempt to 
grasp the fairy, but failed; she obtains her wings and soars upward, 
arrayed in the glories of many-colored plumage; in her flight she 
pauses in the air to converse with her suitor. Again the correspond- 
ing account of the folk-tale justifies the supposition that the remote 
lake is the same as that in which the Apsaras had originally been 
captured by the usual expedient of taking her robe (as is the case 
with Manohara). The lay describes her as having remained on earth 
for four years in a different form; as she speaks in her bird shape, 
the reference may be to the human form which she wore until she 
succeeded in recovering her pinions and departed to her distant 
fairy-land, from which, after an interval, she has again returned to 
the water which on certain occasions she is in the habit of haunting. 
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With regard to the relation between the Vedic poem and the later 
prose versions, different opinions have been enunciated. The com. 
mon view has been that the author of the lay used the same myth 
which is more fully recounted in the Brahmana; the other, that the 
prose is the work of a scholiast who knew only so much as is recounted 
in the poem, but by the aid of free imagination undertook to restore 
the narrative which he supposed to have been in the mind of the poet.' 
Analogy supports the latter view; it is in the usual course that bal- 
lads are remembered and the sagas which they versify forgotten. 
Such theory is confirmed by the relation of the compositions ; the — 
prose seems to misinterpret the verse. The poet, in metaphorical 
speech, having reference to the scene at the pond, makes the hero 
complain that the fairy has vanished like a flash of lightning (¢. e. has 
soared up in the gleaming splendor of her many-colored feather robe), 
while her companions shrieked like frightened lambs ; the commen- 
tator took it for granted that the allusion was to the departure of 
Urvaci from her husband’s house, and on this basis invented the 
scene regarding the two lambs and the flash of lightning sent by the 
Gandharvas. His idea, that the nymph had established conditions 
which the hero violated, may in itself be ancient, but cannot have 
been the idea of the poet, inasmuch as the latter represents Urvaci 
as formerly subject to marriage by capture, as weary of earthly life and 
the restraints of wifehood, and therefore prepared to escape on the first 
opportunity. In the same way Kalidasa obtained from the lay an 
idea which he used as the basis of a reconstruction ; Urvaci says that 
the gods had made Puriravas a slayer of Asuras or evil demons 
(dragons or other monsters) ; the dramatist improved the hint into a 
story that the hero was an ally of Indra, that he obtained the love of 
the nymph by rescuing her from a demon, and owed his final hap- 
piness to the need which gods had of his amity and armed help. 
Adopting this view, we have an example of the general rule, accord- 
ing to which later stories arise from a fanciful reconstruction of cele- 
brated older compositions whose incompleteness excites curiosity. 
So we seem to trace the process in virtue of which the legend was 
turned into an imaginative history closely resembling the mdarchen 
under examination. 

The tale of Puriiravas must in the first instance have been a legend 
belonging to a particular clan which chose to refer its origin to an 
immortal mother. As with all such narratives the value of the story 
consisted in the worth of the divine ancestress, who was expected to 
succor her descendants and be present at their need. Such assist- 
ance could not be expected of a woman subject to painful childbirth, 

1H. Oldenberg, Zeitschrift der D. Morgen:indischen Gesellschaft, xxxix. 1885, 
P- 75- 
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family toil,and bodily death. For the sake of the race it was neces- 
sary that the goddess should return to her native heaven, free from 
mortal ties other than those of memory ; the male ancestor had his 
sufficient part in the establishment of a line which would preserve 
his name, and pay that honor on which, according to ancient ideas, 
depended his rank and happiness in the spirit-world. 

Conditions altered with time; the story came to be universally 
popular with folk no longer interested in the welfare of a clan; ad- 
vance of culture, increasing security of life, development of marriage 
into a more permanent relation, required a story which should satisfy, 
not merely the pride of a family, but the heart of a man; hencea 
succession of changes productive of qualities correspondent to the 
new demand.! 

Such improvement was accomplished by addition of features in 
themselves ancient, but foreign to the particular narrative, in which 
their exotic quality is indicated by incompatibility with the original 
idea of the tale. The mdarchen of the Bird-wife was formed, when to 
a gentile saga which recounted the origin of a tribe was added a sec- 
tion which set forth the recovery of the lost mate. Probably before 
our era the narration so constructed had attained excessive length; 
for the sake of simplicity the two acts were reduced to one, a contrac- 
tion first appearing in the collection of Somaveda. In return the 
narrative continued to receive additions more and more fanciful. 
Save in the single respect of oral transmission, the method of devel- 
opment in no respect differed from that of written fiction as exempli- 
fied in the case of the Vedic myth ; we everywhere perceive the same 
invention, self-consciousness, and artistic intent. 

As to date, we have seen reason to believe that the tale did not 
exist in Vedic or Homeric time. Subsequently there grew up numer- 
ous independent forms of similar legends ; no doubt also (as the story 
of Psyche leads us to suppose) there may have been a whole class of 
corresponding novelettes. Among these histories a single one, that 
of the Bird-wife, prevailed over its kindred, according to the usual 
law extinguished less attractive forms, and became the focus of new 
variation. As a matter of course, the novel must have emanated from 
a single geographical centre ; equally of course, its birthplace must 
have been in a civilized region. The particular country there is no- 
thing to determine; conjecturally, one might guess India, whence it 
has emigrated as far as Madagascar. 

It is not to be supposed that the progress of this one story consti- 
tutes a norm for all marchen ; every human composition has its own 
separate history ; folk-tales, like writings, are of all sorts; it is no 


1 The relation between sagas and mdrchen is excellently set forth in the 
chapters of E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 255-332. 
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more possible to lay down a formula of origin for oral literature than 
for written. 

Above all other traditional narratives the Bird-wife makes an 
interesting chapter in the relations of traditional and recorded fic- 
tion. The numerous recasts to which in many lands the tale has 
been subject offer every degree of freedom, from the elegant adapta- 
tion of Basile to the liberty of Burmese and German drama, from 
the pious allegory of an unknown Greek to the beautiful comedy of 
Shakespeare. With the English poet, the mdrchen, received through 
literary mediation and pared to the vanishing point, served merely 
as a peg on which to hang golden fruit. These developments did 
not affect the popular narration, which to the present day has main- 
tained independent existence. The usual law is exhibited, according 
to which oral literature easily passes into writing, but written com- 
positions only with difficulty descend and find acceptance on the lips 
of the people. 

The nymph who pities and succors her mortal lover figures in 
many imaginative works, and in each assumes different qualities and 
characters. As respects origin, only second cousins are the tender 
Psyche and the haughty Medea ; but sisters, or sisters once removed 
(to use Russian phrase), are personages of folk-tale or of literature, 
Featherflight, La Palomma, Rupasikha, Manohara, Sidea, Miranda. 
Among these like a star apart shines Shakespeare’s heroine : 

You, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best. 


W. W. Newell. 
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THE BALLAD OF LORD RANDAL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Or the twenty or more English or Scottish ballads which have 
been or are still current in this country, the ballad of “ Lord Randal” 
enjoys the most widespread popularity. At present it is known in a 
number of versions, most of them collected in New England, —a few, 
however, in other States, including New York, Ohio, and, finally, 
Colorado, strange to say, the only place where the original name of 
the hero is preserved. 

To these may be added the following, collected in various parts of 
New England by the writer. 


No. 1. “LORD LANTONN.” 


1. “Oh, where have ye been, Lord Lantonn, my son? 
Oh, where have ye been, my handsome young man?” 
“Out with the hounds, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


N 


“Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Lantonn, my son ? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man?” 

“IT dined with my leman, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


3- “ What ate ye to dinner, Lord Lantonn, my son? 
What ate ye to dinner, my handsome young man?” 
“ Eels stewed in damsons, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


4. “Oh, where are your hounds, Lord Lantonn, my son? 
Oh, where are your hounds, my handsome young man ?” 
“They swelled and they died, mother make the bed soon, 
I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon.” 


5. “I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Lantonn, my son! 
I fear ye are poisoned, my handsome young man !” 
“Oh yes! I am poisoned, mother make the bed soon, 


I’m weary with hunting, and fain would lie doon! 


This version was taken down for me by Miss Maud Stevens of 
Newport, R. I., from the recitation of a lady over eighty years of age, 
who learned it thirty years ago, from a nephew, since deceased. 
Where he got it, she did not know. It is interesting as being the 
only American version of this ballad in which the hero has preserved 
his title of “ Lord.” 
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No. 2. “SWEET WILLIAM.” 


where have you been, Sweet William, my son? 

where have you been, my own dearest one?” 

I’ve been a-hunting, mother, make the bed soon, 

I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


what have you been drinking, Sweet William, my son? 
what have you been drinking, my own dearest one?” 
‘tis ale I ’ve been drinking, mother, make the bed soon, 
I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


who gave it you, Sweet William, my son? 

who gave it you, my own dearest one?” 

sweetheart she gave it me, mother, make the bed soon, 
I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


what will you give Father, Sweet William, my son ? 
what will you give Father, my own dearest one?” 
horses and cattle, mother, make the bed soon, 

I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


what will you give Mother, Sweet William, my son ? 
what will you give Mother, my own dearest one?” 
love and my blessing, mother, make the bed soon, 

I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


what will you give Brother, Sweet William, my son ? 
what will you give Brother, my own dearest one?” 
sword and my pistol, mother, make the bed soon, 

I ’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


what will you give Sister, Sweet William, my son ? 
what will you give Sister, my own dearest one?” 


gold and my jewels, mother, make the bed soon, 


I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


. “Oh, what will you give Sweetheart, Sweet William, my son ? 


what will you give Sweetheart, my own dearest one?” 


“ Give her Hell and damnation, mother, make the bed soon, 


For 


I’m poisoned to the heart, and I fain would lie down!” 


Mrs. Julia M. Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass., communicated this ver- 
sion to me, which she learned from her mother. The song was well 
known in Springfield, Mass., eighty years ago. The most notable 
feature is the statement concerning the poison, which is said to be 
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ale. In only one other English version (Child, H.) is the poison given 


in a drink, described 
“A cup of strong poison.” 


The ballad is sung to the following melody : —— 
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No. 3. “DEAR WILLIE.” 


_ 


. “ Where have you been, Dear Willie, my son? 
Where have you been, my darling young one?” 
“I’ve been to see my sweetheart, mother, make my bed soon, 
As I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2. “ What did your sweetheart give you, Dear Willie, my son? 
What did your sweetheart give you, my darling young one?” 
“ Three little silver fishes, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3- “ What will you leave your father, Dear Willie, my son ? 
What will you leave your father, my darling young one,” 
“* My coaches and horses, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4. “ What will you leave your mother, Dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your mother, my darling young one?” 
“ My best milch cows, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


5. “ What will you leave your sister, Dear Willie, my son ? 
What will you leave your sister, my darling young one?” 
“* Many rings and diamonds, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 
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6. “ What will you leave your sweetheart, Dear Willie, my son? 
What will you leave your sweetheart, my darling young one?” 
“ A halter to hang her on yonder green tree, 
*T is more than she deserves, for she ’s poisoned me!” 


Communicated to me by Miss E. J. Burgoyne, of Winchester, 
Mass. A young lady of Boston also remembered it, but was not 


able to give me a complete copy. 
No. 4. ——. 


1. “ Where was you all day, my own pretty boy? 
Where was you all day, my comfort and joy?” 
“ Fishing and fowling, mother, make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


2. “ What will you leave your father, my own pretty boy ? 
What will you leave your father, my comfort and joy?” 
“ My hounds and my horns, mother, make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


3. “‘ What will you leave your sister, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your sister, my comfort and joy?” 

“My gold and my silver, mother, make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


4. “ What will you leave your brother, my own pretty boy ? 
What will you leave your brother, my comfort and joy? 

“My coach and six horses, mother, make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


5. “ What will you leave your true-love, my own pretty boy? 
What will you leave your true-love, my comfort and joy?” 
“Three ropes for to hang her, mother, make the bed soon, 
For I’m sick to the heart, and I fain would lay down.” 


Taken down by me from the recitation of Mrs. J. McKenney, of 
Boston, Mass., who heard it sung over sixty years ago. The melody 
is not remembered. 

No. 5. “ TERENCE.” 


From Mrs. Mary R. Martin, Newtonville, Mass. 


1. “Oh, where have you been to-day, Terence, my son? 
Oh, where have you been to-day, my pretty little one ?” 
“T’ve been to see my grandame, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


2. “Oh, what did she give you to eat, Terence, my son? 
Oh, what did she give you to eat, my pretty little one?” 
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“ Fresh-water potted eels, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3. “Oh, what will you give your father, Terence, my son ? 
Oh, what will you give your father, my pretty little one?” 
“ One half of my fortune, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


And what will you give your mother, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your mother, my pretty little one?” 
“Ten thousand sweet kisses, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


5. “ And what will you give your brother, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your brother, my pretty little one?” 
T’ other half of my fortune, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


- 
- 


And what will you give your sister, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your sister, my pretty little one?” 
A thousand kind wishes, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I ’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


a 


- 


And what will you give your grandame, Terence, my son? 
And what will you give your grandame, my pretty little one?” 
“A rope for to hang her, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


~ 


The contributor of this version gives it as “sung by her mother 
more than sixty years ago.” She mentions also a version, “ Fair 


Nelson, my son,” of which more will be said presently. The melody 


> “ Terence” is the following : — 
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In connection with the ballad “ Fair Nelson, my son,” mentioned 
by Mrs. Martin, the following version of the old song may be of inter- 
est. I am unable to trace its origin, as it was forwarded to me 
anonymously. 


1. “Oh, where have you been, Fair Elson, my son? 
Oh, where have you been, my own dearest one?” 
“T have been out a-courting, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


N 


. “Oh, what have you been eating, Fair Elson, my son? 
Oh, what have you been eating, my own dearest one?” 
“T’ve been eating eels, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3. “‘ What color were those eels, Fair Elson, my son? 
What color were those eels, my own dearest one ?”’ 
“They were black, white, and yellow, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4. “‘What you will to your father, Fair Elson, my son? 
What you will to your father, my own dearest one?” 
“A black suit of mourning, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


. “What you will to your brother, Fair Elson, my son? 
What you will to your brother, my own dearest one?” 
“ A black yoke of oxen, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m poisoned to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


uv 


“As sung by my mother, who would be more than one hundred 
years old, if living,” is the contributor’s statement. The melody is 
as follows: 
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No. 6. “TYRANTY ” 





From Miss L. W. Hopkinson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Oh, where have you been, my sweet little one?” 
“Oh, I’ve been to my grandmother’s, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.”’ 


1. “Oh, where have you been, Tyranty, my son? 


2. “Oh, what did you have for breakfast (supper), Tyranty, my son ? 
Oh, what did you have for breakfast (supper), my sweet little one?” 
“ Striped eels, fried in batter, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


3. “Oh, what will you leave your father, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your father, my sweet little one?” 
‘My houses and lands, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


4. “Oh, what will you leave your mother, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your mother, my sweet little one ?” 
“A purse of red gold, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


5. “Oh, what will you leave your grandmother, Tyranty, my son? 
Oh, what will you leave your grandmother, my sweet little one?” 
“ A halter to hang her, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


The contributor adds that she learned it from her grandmother, 
who sang it to the tune of “ Buy a Broom,” as follows : — 
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Phillips Barry. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Cheyenne. Inthe “ American Anthropologist ” (n. s. 
vol. v. 1903, pp. 312-322, p. §82) Mr. George B. Grinnell pub- 
lishes ‘“‘ Notes on Some Cheyenne Songs.” These brief songs, of 
which native text and translation are given, number 28, — war 
songs 2, wolf songs 15, medicine songs 2, songs of returning party 3, 
songs of farewell 2, doctoring songs 2, song of angry warrior I, 
fox soldier dance song 1. The “ wolf songs,’”’ which are said to have 
been learned from the wolves, “are songs of travel, of roaming 
about, and were commonly sung by scouts or young men who were 
out looking for enemies, since a scout was called a ‘wolf.’” Of the 
“vast number” of songs possessed by the Cheyennes “ many are, in 
fact, prayers, but prayers set to music, like the white man’s hymns,” 
— but often these religious songs “ are airs merely, without words.” 
There are also mourning songs, dance songs, children’s songs, songs 
of love, war, adventure. There are likewise “ morning songs, sung 
by individuals, usually early in the morning, just after they have 
awakened and before they arise.” The flute-players among the 
Cheyennes never played in the daytime. Some of them “ wan- 
dered about playing all night long.” Lovers used “ charmed ”’ flutes, 
made for them by men who were supposed to possess peculiar pow- 
ers. Of the animal songs “some are religious, others merely in- 
voking good-fortune.” One of the dance-songs points out the mis- 
eries of old age. — Natick, As “ Bulletin No. 25,” published by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, appears the “ Natick Dictionary” 
(Washington, 1903. Pp. xxviii, 349) by the late James Hammond 
Trumbull, with a brief introduction by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Though the able hand of Dr. Gatschet took part in the revision of 
the manuscript and proof, no severely critical editing was attempted, 
the aim being “to print the matter substantially as it left the au- 
thor’s hands, with only those minor changes in punctuation, alpha- 
betic arrangement, cross references, etc., which the author would 
necessarily have made had he lived to revise the copy.” In several 
portions of this work Trumbull is far from being at his best, — some 
points are not at all as well or as correctly treated here as in some of 
his papers published in various periodicals. Nevertheless the volume 
is a welcome work to all students of Indian (particularly Algonkian) 
languages. The Natick-English section occupies pages 3-215, the 
English-Natick pages 219-347. Entries of special interest to the 
folk-lorist are: Chepy (“devil”), Hobbamoco (“their evil god”), 
Kehtanit (“God”), manit (“ God’’), devil, Englishmen, father, god, 
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etc. Many of the etymologies suggested in these pages are very con- 
trovertible.— Peguot. In the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
vol. v. pp. 193-212) for April-June, 1903, Prof. J. Dyneley Prince 
and Mr. F. G. Speck publish an article on “ The Modern Pequots 
and their Language,” containing data obtained from Mrs. F. A. H. 
Fielding and her sister, “ the sole members of the community at 
Mohegan (Conn.) who retain a complete knowledge of the ancient 
tongue.” At Mohegan there is still held “a festival which is clearly 
a survival of the ancient ‘ green-corn feast,’ ’’ — of this the authors 
give a brief account. The main part of the article consists of the 
Pequot text of a sermon (written by Mrs. Fielding, “to read to peo- 
ple who come to my house”’), with phonetic transliteration, etymolo- 
gical analysis, glossary of Pequot words, etc. Text, corrected ver- 
sion, literal translation, and etymological analysis of Saltonstall’s 
“ Lord’s Prayer” in Pequot are also given. Likewise text and music 
of a brief death-song, “sung to Mr. Speck by an aged Pequot.” 
The modern Pequot is “ more or less ‘ white man’s Indian.’ ” — In 
the “ Papoose ” (vol. i. No. 7, pp. 11-14) for June, 1903, Mr. Speck 
publishes an article on “ Mohegan Traditions of Muhkeahweesung, 
‘The Little Men.’”” These “little men” are said to have been the 
predecessors of the Mohegans, by whom they were so designated. 
The recollections of Mrs. Fielding as to her people’s ideas about 
them are given. Mr. Speck, for no good reason in particular, seems 
to think that this “ pre-Mohegan”’ people “ may have been somewhat 
akin to the Mound-builders.” It is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that we have here some elements of English folk-lore inter- 
mingled with Algonkian traditions of “the little men,” who are 
known also to the Ojibwa and closely related peoples as the mamag- 
wasewag, or “ fairies.” They are reported (Chamberlain, “ Lang. of 
Mississagas,” 1892, p. 69) as teasing the Indians by stealing fish from 
their nets, etc. They possessed also a canoe of stone. The Ojibwa 
“ little men ” are without the suspiciously European (?) traits of the 
Mohegans. — Oxomatology. To the “American Anthropologist ”’ 
(n. s. vol. v. pp. 581-582) for July-September, 1903, Mr. W. R. 
Gerard contributes some notes on “ Algonquian Names for Pick- 
erel.” The generic Algonquian term for “fish,” Azndéseu (Cree), 
which in some dialects appears in the limited meaning “ pickerel” 
(cf. the Newfoundland “ fish” = “cod’”’), signifies, according to Mr. 
Gerard, “it produces elongated offspring,” from ino, “long,” and 
éseu, “the act of parturition.’””— From the “ American Journal of 
Psychology ” (vol. xiv. pp. 146-153) for July-October, 1903, Dr. A. F. 
Chamberlain reprints (Worcester, Mass., 10 pp.) his paper on “ Prim- 
itive Taste-Words,” in which are considered from the points of view 
of etymology and psychology the terms for “taste,” “ good taste,” 
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“bad taste,” “insipid,” “acid,” “astringent,” “bitter,” “ pepper- 
mint,” “ pungent,” “rancid,” “salt,” “sour,” “sweet,” etc., in vari- 
ous Algonkian dialects. 

Eskimo. In his article, “ Théatre d’animaux chez les Esquimaux,” 
in the “ Revue Scientifique ” (1903, 4¢ s. vol. xx. pp. 431-434), J. 
Mélila, after considering the réle of animals with the Eskimo, animal- 
dances, etc., suggests a comparison or rapprochement between Eskimo 
pantomime and Japanese and Chinese painting and sculpture of 
animals. 

Hapa (SKITTAGETAN). To the “American Anthropologist” (n. 
s. vol. v. pp. 331-335) for April-June, 1903, Dr. John R. Swanton 
contributes a brief article on “‘ The Haida Calendar,” giving the list 
of summer and winter month-names in the Masset and Skidegate 
dialects. The original Haida year (or “ cold”’) was divided into “two 
periods of six months each with a thirteenth month intercalated be- 
tween them.” As usual, the month-names reveal much primitive 
nature-study in the way of observation of conditions and habits of 
living creatures, growth and development of plants, fruits, etc. The 
month-count begins in March-April. The two six-months series were 
established by the Raven of Haida myths. At Skidegate the natives 
have names for “the six lowest tides accompanying full moon in 
each of the summer months,” while at Masset “the low tides are 
said not to have been named, but Raven gave names to two of the 
high tides in spring.” Among the southern (Skidegate) Haida chil- 
dren are not allowed to sing the summer songs before the “ sockeye- 
month” (March), lest a fall of snow be brought on. — In the “ Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute” (London) for January—June, 1903, 
(vol. xxxiii. pp. 90-95) Mr. T. A. Joyce writes of “ A Totem-pole in 
the British Museum.” The specimens described are a totem-pole 
from Kayang and another model pole from Masset, Queen Charlotte 
Island, almost duplicates. The explanatory legends, of which the 
English texts are given, differ considerably. According to Mr. Joyce, 
“the decline, in the native estimation, of the importance of these 
totemic columns has doubtless led to a similar decline of the interest 
felt in the stories which they embodied.” 

MATLATZINCAN. In the “ Boletin del Museo Nacional de México” 
(2. ep. vol. i. 1903, pp. 57-82) Dr. N. Ledn publishes an article on 
“Los Matlatzinca,” in which day and month names are discussed, 
the native terms being given. The Matlatzinca (including the Ocuil- 
tecs) now number some 2055 souls in the state of Mexico; in Me- 
choacan they have long been extinct. Dr. Leén now attaches the 
Matlatzincan language to the Otomian stock. 

Siouan. — Crow. In the “American Anthropologist ” (n. s. vol. 
Vv. pp. 374-375) for April-June, 1903, Mr. S. C. Simms writes briefly 
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of “A Crow Monument to Shame,” describing the punishment in- 
flicted by the Crow Indian of Montana upon unfaithful wives (for- 
cible intimacy with several men), and the rude monument, a human 
figure in outline, erected on the place of punishment as a memorial 
of the offence. — At pages 580-581 of the same periodical Mr. Simms 
writes briefly of “ Crow Indian Hermaphrodites."" They are usually 
spoken of as “she,” and “have the largest and best appointed 
tipis.”’ e 

MUSKHOGEAN. — Seminole. To “Gunton’s Magazine” (vol. xxv. 
1903, pp. 495-505) Leonora B. Ellis contributes an article on “The 
Seminoles of Florida,” giving a brief general historical and ethnogra- 
phic sketch of this remnant of an interesting and once very important 
Indian people. The manufacture of coontie starch from the roots of 
the zamia is the work of the women. Their sofkee, a stew made from 
meat and vegetables, is imitated by the whites. The master craft of 
the men is canoe-making. Efforts made by the government to over- 
come the distrust due to white injustice of long ago are noted. 

Piman. In “The Papoose” (vol. i. No. 9, pp. 20-24) for August, 
1903, Mr. A. M. Benham publishes “ A Short Sketch of the Pima 
Indian.” Basketry and pottery making are said to be their only 
means of support. The author asks naively: “If the Pimas are not 
descended from some of the Tartar races who came across Behring 
Straits ages ago, when climatic conditions were different from the 
present, where did they get their Egyptian [on basketry] figures ?” 

TARASCAN. The article of Dr. N. Leén on “ Los Tarascos,” in the 
“ Boletin de Museo Nacional de México” (2 ep. vol. i. 1903, pp. 113- 
129, 132-149, 153-169), is intended as an introduction to the cata- 
logue of the Tarascan collection in the Mexican National Museum, 
and discusses, with reproductions of hieroglyphic MSS., the origin and 
migrations of the Tarascan people. 

Tepecanan. Dr. AleS Hrdlitka’s well-illustrated paper on “ The 
Region of the Ancient ‘Chichimecs,’ with Notes on the Tepecanos 
and Ruin of La Quemada, Mexico,” in the “ American Anthropolo- 
gist” (n. s. vol. v. pp. 385-440) for July-September, 1903, besides 
archzological and somatological data, contains items of interest to 
the folklorist. Petroglyphs, pottery ornamentation, idols, beads, and 
other ornaments are briefly noted, and, with respect to the Tepe- 
canos, history and habitat, dwellings, food, organization, religion, 
sorcery, traditions, social customs, intellectual qualities, medical and 
physiological data, physical characteristics, language (vocabulary, 
sentences, brief songs). Beneath the “Catholicism” of the Tepe- 
canos still lives their old heathenism, and “after the padre has 
departed they resort very largely again to their primitive deities and 
fetishes, which are represented by objects of stone or of other mate- 
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rial, and which are kept carefully hidden in their homes or in caves 
and sacred spots in the mountains.” When their confidence has been 
obtained and under favorable circumstances for companionship the 
Tepecanos “are in every way preferable to the ordinary (Spanish) 
Mexicans.” It takes long, however, for distrust to give way. The 
Tepecanos believe that “the period of gestation lasts, nine months 
with a boy, but only seven or eight months with a girl.” The mother 
does not, like the white mother, “stimulate the talking of her child,” 
and while the “children walk when about one year of age, they do 
not begin to talk before eighteen months or two years.” Of the 
Tepecano language the author remarks, “ Although related particu- 
larly to the Tepehuane, and also to the Pima and the Nahua, it pre- 

sents numerous differences from each of the latter tongues.” ; 

Urto-Aztecan. — Nahuatl. To the “ Mitteilungen der Anthropo- 
logischen Gesellschaft in Wien” (vol. xxxiii. 1903, pp. 129-223; 98 
figs.) Dr. K. T. Preuss contributes an article on “ Die Feuergotter 
als Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandniss der mexikanischen Religion in 
ihrem Zusammenhange.” This is a valuable detailed study of the réle 
of the fire-gods in the religion and mythology of ancient Mexico. The 
fire-gods are considered in relation to volcanic and seismic phenom- 
ena, the interior of the earth, death and the future life, the four quar- 
ters, above and below, sun, moon, night, etc., Tlaloc. The priest- 
gods, Tamoanchan, the Tzitzimime, sin and punishment, the deities 
of sexual sin, etc., are also discussed. —In “Globus” (vol. Ixxxiii. 
1903, pp. 253-257, 268-273), Dr. K. T. Preuss has an article on “ Die 
Siinde in der mexikanischen Religion,” in which he treats of the 
ancient Mexican ideas of sin and punishment in relation to religion 
and mythology, and belief in the future life. Sexual sin and drunk- 
enness receive particular attention. Slaves were conceived to be 
sinners, and “sinning gods” were also known. Diseases (especially 
leprosy, sexual diseases, etc.) were often sent by the gods as punish- 
ments for sacrilege and offences against the state. Fornication was 
one of the sins of the Aztec list. 

ZuNiAN. To the “American Anthropologist’ (n. s. vol. v. pp. 
468-497) for July-September, 1903, Mrs. M. C. Stevenson contrib- 
utes an illustrated article on “ Zufii Games,” treating of all that are 
of importance except the essentially children’s games ; “ the younger 
Zufii children play the ceremonial games, however, with but little or 
no understanding of the occultism associated with them.” Accord- 
ing to the sages of Zufii, the first eight of the seventeen games here 
described “ belong to the gods of war, who were great gamesters.” 
According to Mrs. Stevenson, “the ceremonial games of the Zufii 
are for rain, and they constitute an important element in the religion 


and sociology.” These games embrace foot-races, the great gambling 
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game of shéliwe, cup-and-ball, hiding and guessing, bow and arrow 
games, feathered-dart, throwing games, “ ring-around-a-rosy,” shinny, 
shuttlecock and battledore, tag, etc. The valuable and interesting 
facts brought out in this paper are due to the author's personal obser- 
vations of these games and to information obtained from the priests 
and theurgists of the Zufii. The Zufii boys take very early to the run- 
ning races, and the author “has never known the Zufi to lose a foot- 
race with other Indians, nor with the champion runners of the troops 
at Fort Wingate.”’ 


WEST INDIES. 


Porto Rico. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. v. 
pp. 441-467) for July-September, 1903, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has a 
noteworthy paper (with three plates) on “ Prehistoric Porto Rican Picto- 
graphs,” résuméing data hitherto on record and adding thereto from 
his own recent investigations on the spot. These Porto Rican picto- 
graphs consist of (1) river, (2) cave, (3) boundary-stone (of dancing 
plazas, ball-grounds, etc.) pictographs, and of all three classes the 
author observes, “It would appear that greater care was given by the 
Antilleans to the technique of pictographic work than by contempo- 
rary peoples in North America north of Mexico.” No evidence that 
the prehistoric Porto Ricans had any sort of “ hieroglyphic writing” 
was found, — “the ‘specimens’ with these characters upon them are 
believed to be fictitious.’ Dr. Fewkes’s general conclusion is: “ Abo- 
riginal Porto Rican pictography is essentially the same as that of the 
Lesser Antilles, which is practically identical with that of Guiana 
and parts of Venezuela,” — is thus “decidedly South American rather 
than North American.”” Concerning the probable relationship of the 
ancient Porto Ricans Dr. Fewkes says: “Of all the Orinoco tribes 
these pioneers of the Antilleans were more closely allied to the Gua- 
rauos, or Warraus, who now inhabit the delta, than any other ; but 
lapse of time profoundly changed the culture of both, the latter hav- 
ing degenerated, while the former, long since having passed away, 
once reached a comparatively high stage of culture.” A later inva- 
sion from South America had made the eastern end of Porto Rico 
“practically Carib by the time it was settled by the Spaniards,” and 
to the Caribs may be attributed many of the pictographs now under 
consideration, particularly those in the east of the island. The sym- 
bolism of Porto Rican pictographs remains to be fully studied. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


ARAUAN. — Famamadi and Paumari. Pages 380-393 of Mr. J. 
B. Steere’s “ Narrative of a Visit to Indian Tribes of the Purtus River, 
Brazil” (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1901, pp. 350-390) treat of these two 
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tribes of the Arauan stock. Dress and ornament, snuff-using, houses 
(the Jamamadi have large, conical, communal dwellings), agriculture, 
food, pottery, hunting and fishing, boats and rafts (the Paumari live 
on these in the rainy season of high-water), body-painting (much 
more in use with the Paumari), music and song, etc., are briefly con- 
sidered. A Jamamadi vocabulary of 57 words and a Paumari of 
149 are also given, together with 31 Paumari sentences and texts of 
5 very brief songs. With the Jamamadi snuff-taking is an important 
ceremony. They have abandoned the making of fine bark hammocks, , 
“preferring to trade tame monkeys to the rubber gatherers for cheap 
cotton hammocks from Para. The Paumari are fond of singing and 
have many boat-songs (a specimen at page 387). A Paumari Indian 
“could frequently be seen walking along the edge of the bar towing 
his canoe holding his family and all his possessions, to new fishing- 
grounds, his wife sitting in the stern with a steering paddle holding 
the canoe from the shore.” The custom of living on rafts is explained 
by their deluge-legend. Their pottery is rude and unpainted, nor are 
their mats usually colored or figured. 

ARAWAKAN. — Kaggaba. Count de Brette’s article on “ Les indi- 
ens Arhouaques-Kaggabas,” in the “ Bulletin de la Société d’An- 
thropologie de Paris” (v* s. vol. iv. pp. 318-357; 43 figs. 2 maps), 
contains answers to the interrogatories of the guestionnaire issued 
by the Paris Anthropological Society, religion, dress, and ornament, 
etc., being given special attention. Tattooing, cranial deformation, 
bodily mutilation, pubertal ceremonies, etc., are said to be unknown. 
Masked dances are in vogue. The women have a sort of round 
dance. The tone of music is sad. The modern Kaggabas carve 
neither wood, nor stone, nor bone. Cannibalism has apparently never 
existed. Wars are unknown, likewise warrior castes and permanent 
troops. The dead are buried with little ceremony, never burned. 
Behind their nominal Catholicism lurks the old heathenism. The 
Kaggabas do not fear the dark, as do their neighbors the Goajiros. 
Creation and deluge myths exist. The women appear to be less 
modest than the men. Sexual aberrations are not uncommon. En- 
dogamous monogamy is the rule. There are civil and religious 
chiefs. The mamas (priests, shamans, magicians) play a great réle 
in Kaggaba life. The memory of the Kaggabas for words and places 
is very good. The author informs us, “ There is no child of the age 
of ten or twelve years but knows by name the mountains, rivers, and 
streams, springs, waterfalls, etc., for five or six leagues around.” 
The mamas have a remarkable headdress. There exist among the 
Kaggabas, nuchei or assembly houses, really “men’s houses.” In 
these zuchei marriages are celebrated, also religious dances. They 
are also primitive schools. Muchei for the women exist also. — Pira- 
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tapujos. Herr Payer's article, “‘ Ueber einen am Amazonenstrom ge- 
brauchlichen Trommel-Apparat,” in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” 
(vol. xxxv. 1903, pp. 481-483), treats of a sort of wooden drum (struck 
by a rubber stick) in use asa sort of primitive telephone or telegraph 
(like the cambarysei of the Catuquinaru) by the Piratapujos Indians. 
To his account of the drum the author adds a description of the 
festal dress and ornamentation of these Indians. — Guand. In the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (vol. xxxv. 1903, pp. 324-336, 560- 
604) M. Schmidt has an article on the “Guana,” who formerly 
dwelt in the Chaco but are now living east of the Paraguay. Be- 
sides a brief ethnographic sketch, a vocabulary of 550 words, 30 
sentences and phrases, and grammatical notes are given. 

CALCHAQUIAN. From the “ Bollettino della Societa Geografica 
Italiana” for 1903, Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti reprints (Roma, 1903, 
pp. 18) his paper on “ I Calchaqui,” in which he gives a general idea 
of the results of investigations in the Calchaquian region, a consid- 
erable part of which have been undertaken by him. When Peru- 
vian, and particularly Incasic influences have been accounted for, 
there remains an ancient Calchaqui culture resembling in several 
striking characteristics the Pueblo culture of North America, as 
Moreno noted as early as 1890. Dr. Ambrosetti is inclined to see 
in the Pueblo Indians and those of ancient Calchaqui “ representa- 
tives of a stratum of primitive American population antedating Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican civilization.” Resemblances in the myths of 
those two peoples also occur. With the two brothers, Maasawe and 
Aiamt4, mythic heroes of the Pueblos, may be compared the brothers 
Catequil and Piguerao, who figure in like fashion among the Calcha- 
qui. The Araucanian Indians are possibly the southernmost branch 
of the Calchaquis. 

PaTAGoniA. In the “Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos 
Aires” (vol. ix. 1903, pp. 41-51) Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti publishes a 
paper on “ Las grandes hachas ceremoniales de Patagonia (probable- 
mente pillan tokis),” in which he treats of the ceremonial axes 
(“pillan tokis’’) from various parts of Patagonia, particularly two 
from the region of the Chubut. These “votive axes” were the sub- 
ject of an earlier paper by the same author. 

Peru. Dr. Max Uhle’s article on “ Ancient South American Civ- 
ilization,” in “ Harper’s Magazine” (vol. cvii. 1903, pp. 780-786), 
discusses the five or six successive periods of ancient Peruvian cul- 
ture. Architectural and other remains prove the existence of this 
culture 1000 B. c., and its earlier forms go back not less than 2000 
years previously. Had not European influence prevented, the abori- 
ginal American civilization of Peru might have reached a higher and 
brilliant development. 


A. F.C. and l.C.C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICAN AND AMERICAN. In the “Congrés International des 
Traditions Populaires, 10-12 Septembre, 1900” (Paris, 1900), is pub- 
lished a paper by the Comte de Charency on “ Le folk-lore négre en 
Amérique (pp. 20-28). The author compares a tale of the Ba-ronga 
(a Zulu people), “The Hare and the Hen,” recorded by Junod, with 
a tale from the negroes of Cayenne, “ Papa Tiger and Papa Sheep,” 
published in “ Mélusine,” the French texts of each being given. 
These tales have but one point in common, “ decapitation by per- 
suasion,” which is thought to be “the purely negro element.” The 
American Indian element is seen in the personalities of the “ tiger "’ 
and the “sheep,” the two chief actors. Civilization has contributed 
the “birds’ ball” and the moral of the story. The “sheep” has 
a long beard and long horns, and here we have the reaction of 
the aborigines to this creature.— Mr. J. N. Calloway’s “ African 
Sketches,” in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxi. 1902, pp. 618- 
621), contains some notes on the natives of Togo, West Africa. The 
author thinks that, ‘‘as a general thing, the voices of the native Afri- 
cans are lower and softer than those of the colored people of the 
southern United States.” The style of many of their songs “ resem- 
bles that of the plantation melodies.’” The author gives the story, 
“Why the Cat and the Rat live in the House of Man,” as told him 
by a “ bush-boy.” 

Art. Under the title “Art in Negro Homes,” J. Dowde gives, 
in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 90-95), a general 
account of the art objects in twenty-five negro homes in the city 
of Durham, N. C. 

CuiLp-Lore. In the “ Popular Science Monthly” (vol. lx. 1902, 
pp. 360-364), Mr. C. B. Dyke has an article on “ Theology versus 
Thrift in the ‘ Black Belt,’”” in which are given the results of an in- 
quiry among 1200 negro children as to their desires for wealth and 
their reasons therefor. To the negro child, the saying “‘ Man wants 
but little here below” would seem to apply, as his desires are so 
largely of the other world. 

Rewicion. The article of Orishatukeh Faduma on “ Some Defects 
of the Negro Church,” in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. 
1903, pp. 229-230), points out that, “‘ paradoxical as it may seem, the 
negro’s emotions constitute his strongest as well as his weakest 
point.” The imagery of the Book of Revelation “has a peculiar 
effect on the feelings of the negro; its mysticism acts like a spell 
over him.” The physical contortions of his worship are as old as 
religion itself. There is nothing peculiarly new in his religion. 
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“Uncie Remus.” In his “Myths of the Cherokees,” published 
in the “ Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology,” Mr. James Mooney treats briefly (p. 233) of the origin of 
these “animal stories.” Borrowing on the part of the negroes from 
the Indians seems likely, for “it is not commonly known that, in all 
the southern colonies, Indian slaves were bought and sold and kept 
in servitude, and worked in the fields side by side with negroes up 
to the time of the Revolution.” The fact that the Indian has a sense 
of humor is not taken into account by those who assume all the bor- 
rowing has been from negro to Indian. The rabbit as a trickster is, 
apparently, genuine Cherokee, while the fox does not appear in their 
folk-lore. The land-tortoise is also prominent in Cherokee myths, 
and the “tar-baby”’ is likewise known tothem. These facts reported 
by Mr. Mooney add to the evidence, which suggests an American 


Indian origin for many of the “ Uncle Remus” stories. 
A. F. C. 





HOWARD BARRETT WILSON. 


Tue following brief account of the work of the author of the ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ Notes of Syrian Folk-Lore collected in Boston” published 
in the last number of this Journal, has been furnished by his col- 
league, Dr. Roland B. Dixon :— 

Mr. Howard B. Wilson (H. U. ’03),a member of the Huntington 
Expedition of the American Museum of Natural History, died sud- 
denly of heart failure, following typhoid fever, at Willows, Cal., on 
August 4. Mr. Wilson had, during his college course, taken great 
interest in Anthropology, and took honors in that department at 
graduation. He had planned to spend the summer in studying the 
Wintun and Yana tribes of northern California, and had, in the short 
time he had been at work previous to his illness, already secured 
much material of value, in particular texts and myths. All who are 
interested in the prosecution of anthropological work in the Califor- 
nian region, and the Pacific States in general, fee] that they have 
lost in Mr. Wilson a student and worker deeply interested in his 
subject, and one who, had he lived, gave promise of more than usual 
ability. 
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Dr. Henry CARRINGTON Boxton, a life member of this Society, 
and one of its early members and organizers, died on November 20, 
1903, at his home in Washington, D.C. Dr. Bolton was born Janu- 
ary 28, 1843, in New York city. His father, Dr. Jackson Bolton, 
for many years an eminent physician, married Ann Hinman North, 
daughter of Dr. Elisha North, New London, Conn. At the age of 
nineteen Henry was graduated from Columbia College, and soon 
exhibited a fondness for chemistry. Having left Columbia in 1862, 
he studied at Paris, afterward at Heidelberg, and finally at Géttingen, 
where in 1866 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
From 1872 to 1877 he was assistant in analytical chemistry and head 
of the laboratory of quantitative analysis in the School of Mines of 
Columbia University, and in 1877 was chosen Professor of Chemistry 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., where he gathered a well-known 
mineralogical collection. In 1887 he returned to New York, and in 
1892 was made a non-resident professor of the History of Chemistry 
in the Columbian University of Washington, D. C., to which he 
finally removed his residence. In 1892 he married Miss Henrietta 
Irving of New Brighton, Staten Island. 

Dr. Bolton was a valued member of many scientific and social 
organizations, and it has been said that he belonged to more learned 
societies than any other living American. In the American Folk- 
Lore Society he played a useful part, being frequently a member of 
its Council; the drafting of its constitution depended more on his 
hand than that of any one else. As an author, he was best known 
for his voluminous writings on the bibliography of Chemistry. He 
had a fondness for the cryptic side of chemical history, and had 
formed a remarkable collection of books on alchemy and magic. In 
the field of folk-lore, his “Counting-Out Rhymes of Children” 
(London, 1888) remains the only extensive collection of such for- 
mulas; this was an expansion of an article on the subject, “Counting- 
Out Rhymes of Children,” published in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. i. pp. 31-37. Among other articles from his hand 
which have appeared in this Journal may be mentioned: “ Some 
Hawaiian Pastimes,” vol. iv. pp. 21-26; “A Modern Oracle and its 
Prototypes,” vi. 25-37; “ Fortune-Telling in America To-day,” viii. 
299-307; “The Game of Goose,” viii. 145-150; ‘“ More Counting- 
Out Rhymes,” x. 313-321; “A Relic of Astrology,” xi. 113-125; 
“The Vintner's Bush,” xv. 40-44. 

The writer of this notice remembers many pleasant occasions on 
which the interests of the Society were discussed with Dr. Bolton, 
and his lamented friend Dr. Daniel G. Brinton. 
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LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. The following report gives the proceedings of the Boston 
Branch during the year 1903 and since the last report printed in this Jour- 
nal. 
The first meeting of the season of 1902-03 was held on Wednesday, De- 
cember 10, 1902, at Small Hall, Pierce Building. Hon. E. H. Thompson, 
for many years United States Consul at Merida, spoke on the “ Manners 
and Customs of the People of Yucatan,” and gave translations of folk-tales 
collected by himself. His address was illustrated by the kinetoscope, as 
well as by other lantern slides, and also by music recorded on the phono- 
graph. 

Friday, Fanuary 23, 1903. The regular meeting was held at the house 
of Mrs. J. A. Remick, 300 Marlborough Street. Mr. F. A. Golder, recently 
stationed in Alaska, was the speaker, and gave an account of the Aleuts 
and their traditions, also reading translations from their oral literature. 

Tuesday, February 24. The regular meeting was held at the house of 
Mrs. H. E. Raymond, 16 Exeter Street. Madame Alice Le Plongeon was 
the speaker, having for her subject “The Customs, Rites, and Superstitions 
of the Mayas.” 

Tuesday, March 31. The regular meeting was held at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Preston, 1063 Beacon Street. Mr. J. Mackintosh Bell, 
F. R.G. S., of Ottawa, Canada, spoke on the “ Fireside Stories of the Chip- 
pewyans.” Mr. Bell, in addition to the poetic tales, gave a vivid account of 
these tribes of the extreme Northwest, and showed various specimens of 
their handiwork. 

Tuesday, May 5. The annual meeting, postponed from April, was held 
at the house of Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Kennedy, 222 Pleasant Street, Brook- 
line, Professor F. W. Putnam in the chair. The Annual Report of the 
Treasurer showed a small cash balance in the treasury, and the Secretary 
reported that the number of new members admitted to the Branch slightly 
exceeded that of those lost through death or resignation. The attendance 
at the five meetings of the year was reported as larger than usual, and the 
speakers had been highly appreciated. Officers were elected as follows : 
President, Professor Frederic Ward Putnam; First Vice-President, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wells Newell; Second Vice-President, Mr. William C. Farrabee; Zreasurer, 
Mr. Eliot C. Remick ; Secretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed; Council, Mrs. 
Monroe Ayer, Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Mrs, H. E. Raymond, 
Dr. Roland B. Dixon, Mr. Ashton Willard. 

Tuesday, December 8. The first regular meeting of the season 1903-04 
was held at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Otto B. Cole, 551 Boylston Street. 
Professor F. W. Putnam presided, and Mr. Alfred Marston Tozzer, of Har- 
vard University, graphically depicted “ Navaho Sand-Paintings.” The lec- 
turer gave a vivid account of the ceremonies attending the making of these 
pictures, as witnessed by himself, and explained their symbolism. Repro- 
ductions in color added to the interest of an entertaining and profitable 
address. 
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CAMBRIDGE, 7uesday, January 16. The meeting was held at the house of 
Mrs. F. N. Robinson, Longfellow Park. Mr. G. B. Gordon gave a paper on 
“The Trail of the Golden Dragon.” Mr. Gordon, who for several years 
was in charge of the explorations in Central America conducted by the 
Peabody Museum, described legends existing among the native Maya pop- 
ulation. 

Tuesday, February 19. The Cambridge Branch met at the house of Miss 
Alexander, 1 Parker Street. Mr. J. Mackintosh Bell spoke on the “ Fireside 
Legends of the Chippewyans.” 

Tuesday, March 30. The Branch met with Miss Puffer, 45 Irving Street. 
Mr. Arthur Farwell, of Newton Centre, treated musical manifestations of 
American Indian life, illustrated with the piano. 

Tuesday, April 27. The Branch met at the house of Professor Smyth, 
g1 Walker Street. The paper of the evening, by Professor Smyth, was en- 
titled “‘ Some Greek Folk Tales.” 

Friday, November 27. The Branch met at the house of Miss Cook, Apple- 
ton Street. Dr. R. B. Dixon described two types of American creation 
myths. 

‘Officers for 1903-04: President, Dr. Roland B. Dixon; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Winthrop Scudder ; Secretary, Miss Katherine I. Cook; Zreasurer, 
Mr. M. L. Fernald. 

Cincinnati. The following is the program of the Cincinnati Folk-Lore 
Society for the year 1903-04 :— 

October 21, 1903: “ Folk-Lore of the Cat,” Dr. Eugene Swope. 

November 18: “ Some New England Folk-Lore,” Mrs, Kate A. Coolidge. 

December 16: “Some Medical Superstitions,” Dr. A. G. Drury. 

Fanuary 20, 1904: “ Budget,” Mr. Edward S. Ebbert. 

February 17: “Song and the Songs of Scotland,” Professor E. W. Glover. 

March 16: “ Folk-Lore of Japan,” Miss Florence Wilson and Madame 
Sugimoto. 

April 20: “ Legends of Sunny Climes,” Mrs. Jennie S. Early. 

May 18: “ Folk-Lore of Psychology,” Dr. J. D. Buck. 

Officers, 1903-04: President, Mr. F. M. Youmans; First Vice-President, 
Dr. C. D. Crank ; Second Vice-President, Miss Annie Laws ; Secretary, Mrs. 
George C. Weimer; Zreasurer, Mr. Edward S. Ebbert ; Advisory Committee, 
Dr. J. D. Buck, Dr. Joshua Lindahl, Mrs. H. Thane Miller, Mrs. C. D. 
Klemm. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE IN FOLK- 
LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 


AMAZONS. Viirstheim (J.) De Amazonibus. (M/nemosyne, 1902, n. s. vol. xxx. 
263-276.) Author argues that the famous Amazons were originally nymphs of the 
train of Artemis, then Greek heroines. 

Comepy. Thiele, G.: Die Anfange der griechischen Komédie. (Neue Fahrb. 
J. a. Klass. Alt., Ges. u. Lit. 1902, vol. v. 405-426.) Treats of the beginnings of 
folk-comedy in ancient Greece, etc. 

COUNTRY-LIFE. Siebourg, M.: Landliches Leben bei Homer und im deutschen 
Mittelalter. (RAein. A/us., 1902, vol. lvi. 301-310.) Points out resemblances be- 
tween country-life as described in the Homeric poems and German country-life in 
the Middle Ages. 

Day. Bolling, C. M.: Beginning of the Greek day. (A mer. F. Philol., 1902, vol. xxiii. 
428-435.) Shows that the Homeric Greek day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

EpucaTion. Barth, P.: Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Be- 
ziehung. (Vrtljhrsschr. f. wiss. Philos. u. Soz. (Leipzig), 1903, vol. xxvii. pp. §7- 
80, 209-229.) Treats of education among barbarous, semi-civilized, and civilized 
peoples. The author has not drawn deeply enough upon the best authorities. 

GyGes. Smith, K. F.: The tale of Gyges and the king of Lydia. (Amer. F. 
Philol. vol. xxiii. 1902, 261-282, 361-387.) Critical discussion of the variants of 
the legend of Gyges and attempt to make out its original form. 

KissinG.  Siebs, T.: Zur vergleichenden Betrachtung volkstiimlichen Brauches: 
Der Kuss. (A/itt. d. Schles. Ges. f. Volksk. (Breslau), 1903, pp. 1-19.) An inter- 
esting study of the kiss in folk-thought, and particularly of the words for kiss, 
kissing, etc., in various European (chiefly Teutonic) languages. Eight groups of 
kiss-words are distinguished. 

LiP-ORNAMENT. Richel, A.: Lippenschmuck. (G/oéus (Brnschwg.), 1903, vol. 
Ixxxiv. pp. 31-34.) General discussion of lip-ornaments, perforations, fe/e/e, plugs, 
etc.,in Central Africa, South America, Northwest Pacific Coast, Eskimo country, etc. 

Maaic. Vierkandt, A.: Wechselwirkungen beim Ursprung von Zauberbrauchen 
(Arch. f. ad. gesamte Psych. (Leipzig), 1903, vol. ii. pp. 81-92.) Discusses the 
mutual relations between the shaman and his audience, beginning in more or less 
unintentional action and ending in what seems to be preconceived and planned.” 
A suggestive discussion of magic, symbolic action, etc. — Blake, F. R.: Babylo- 
nian and Atharvan magic. (7. A. U. Circ. (Balt.), 1903, vol. xxii. pp. 66-67.) 
Compares Hindu and ancient Babylonian magic. The author concludes that the 
resemblances are not very striking. Babylonian is practically all ‘“ white magic,” 
as expressed in incantations. 

MILK AND HONEY. Usener, H.: (Rhein. Mus., 1902, vol. lvi. 177-195.) Treats 
of folk-lore of milk and honey in connection with newborn infants, as food of 
the gods and of the souls of the dead, etc. 

MYTHOLOGY. Regnaud, P.: La mythologie a-t-elle été un recul de l’esprit hu- 
main? (Rev. Philos. (Paris), 1903, vol. xxviii. pp. 63-65.) Author concludes that 
the question must be answered in the negative, holding to a form of the “ disease 
of language ” theory. For him, ambiguity of language is the initial cause of the 
inherent error of mythology. — Fries, C.: Babylonische und Griechische Mytholo- 
gie. (Neue Fahrd. f. d. Klass. Alt., Ges. u. Lit., 1902, vol. v. pp. 689-707.) Points 
out various resemblances between Babylonian and ancient Greek mythology. 

PANTHEISM. Doyle, K. D.: Notes on philology (Westm. Rev. (Lond.), 1903, 
vol. clx. 323-335.) By outré treatment of phonetic and linguistic data the author 
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seeks to show that “pantheistic thought was a most important, if not the sole 
force governing the early development of language,” and that male means “ pro- 
gress,” female, “ eternal no.” 

PERSONALITY. Chamberlain, A. F.: The survival of human personality. (Har- 
pers Mag. (N. Y.), 1903, vol. cvii. pp. 277-282.) Contains, among other things, 
folk-lore data concerning the development of human personality and belief in its 
survival of bodily death. Discusses subject from the anthropological standpoint. 

PERSONAL NAMES. Zambaldi, F.: I nomi di persona. (Asti a. R. /nst.(Ven.), 
1901-1902, vol. lxi. 247-272.) Treats of name-giving among various peoples of 
the globe. 

Rarnsow. Renel, C.: L’Arc-en-ciel dans la tradition religieuse de l’antiquité. 
(Rev. de l Hist. d. Rel. (Paris), 1902, vol. xlv. 58-60.) Brief account of folk-lore of 
rainbow, particularly among the Greeks and Romans. 

RELIGION. Flournoy, T.: Les principes de la psychologie religieuse. (Arch. de 
Psych. (Geneve), 1903, vol. ii. pp. 33-57.) Dr. Flournoy holds that the two general 
principles of religious psychology are “the exclusion of the transcendental” and 
“the biological interpretation of religious phenomena.” — Vernes, M.: Les reli- 
gions et leur réle social. (L’Hum. Nouv. (Paris), 1903, vol. vii. pp. 225-239.) Dis- 
cusses attitude of great religions (Judaism in particular) and modern philosophy 
toward the great social questions of the day.— Hearn, L.: Le nirvana (2. de 
Métaph. et de Mor. (Paris), 1903, vol. xi. pp. 352-519.) A “synthetic study of Bud- 
dhism.” Compares the doctrines of Japanese Buddhism with the conclusions of 
Occidental science. — Challaye, F.: Un philosophe japonisant. (/did., pp. 338-351.) 
Discusses the writings and views of Japanese life and philosophy of Lafcadio Hearn, 
who is now a naturalized citizen of Japan, and professor in the University of ‘Tokio. 

RiUspezAHL. Kacher (K.) Riibezahl und seine Verwandschaft. (A/itt. d. Schles. 
Ges. f. Volksk. (Breslau), 1903, 33-52-) Comparative study of name and nature. 
Dr. Kacher holds that the modern Riibezahl is the product of a Marchen that has 
been worked up in literary fashion, differing in some essentials from the Riibezahl 
who once existed in folk-thought, — the latter finds close analogues in Greek my- 
thology. The author believes that the name Riibezahl is a “diminutive” or 
“extension” (cf. Affenschwanz for Affe) of Riibe, which may go back to O. H. G. 
rubio, “the hidden one,” said of a mountain-spirit. From a mountain-spirit he 
seems to have become a forest-sprite and a “ Kobold.” The author considers that 
his plastic figure is a “ brilliant testimony for the poetic endowment and power of 
transformation of the Silesian people.” — Siebs, T.: Nachtragliches zur Riibe- 
zahlforschung. (/did. 53-54.) Criticises the etymology of Dr. Zacher and others, 
inclining to the views of the former. 

SHAMANISM. Van Gennep, A.: De l'emploi du mot “chamanisme.” (Repr. 
from Rev. de l’ Hist. de Relig.(Paris), 1903, pp. 1-7. Argues against the use of the 
term chamanisme (French) shamanism (English) Schamanismus (German) as con- 
noting a certain kind of religion. Peoples who have shamans may possess a reli- 
gion that is animistic, totemistic, etc., not shamanistic. 

UmBrELLA. Hahn, E.: Der Sonnenschirm als Kénigssymbol und die Ein- 
fiihrung des Rosenkranzes in West-Europa. (/nt. Arch. f. Ethnogr. (Leiden), 1903, 
vol. xvi. pp. 30-42.) Traces the umbrella as a symbol of royalty back to primitive 
3abylonia. The author thinks that there has been greater interchange of culture- 
element between the East and West and vice versa than is generally admitted. 

War. Shaler, N. S.: The natural history of war. (/nt. Quart. (Burlington, 
Vt.), 1903, vol. viii. pp. 17-30.) Discusses the human and pre-human aspects of 
the subject. With man war, as an institution, belongs to the stage of culture 
represented by the growth of great peoples and civilizations. 

A.F.C. 
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LecaL Fo._k-LorRE oF CHILDREN. 


To Pitré’s little study, “ Folk-lore giuridico dei fanciulli in Sicilia” (Pa- 
lermo, 1890), and Gaidoz and Rolland’s “ Le Folk-lore juridique des enfants ” 
(Mélusine, Tome III, pp. 156-158), dealing respectively with the “ legal 
folk-lore”” of Italian and French children, has now been added the contri- 
bution of A. de Cock, “ Rechtshandelingen bij de Kinderen,” just begun in 
“ Volkskunde ” (Vol. XV, 1902-1903, pp. 193-199) devoted to the same sub- 
ject among children in Flemish Belgium, etc., the first part treating particu- 
larly of the “ finding right,” or droit de trouvaille, and the “‘ law of presents.” 

The “law of finding,” still in full force among Flemish children (and 
more or less among Dutch, German, Italian, French, etc.) is briefly this : 

If one boy has found something belonging to another (marble, knife, piece 
of money, toy, etc.), he hides it in his closed hand, and cries repeatedly : 
“Who '’s lost it? I’ve found it!” 

If one of the others says “I,” the first asks at once, “ What is it?” Now 
it does not suffice for the loser to answer simply, e. g., “ A knife.”” He must 
describe it exactly, before he can rightly receive it. If the object found is 
claimed by no one, the finder asks, “ Can I have it?” and the answer is a 
unanimous “ Yes.” With this the legal proceedings are over. Several curi- 
ous variants of the formula are in vogue. In Schelle the rime runs 

“ Pirrewirrewit ! 
Whose thing is this? 
Pirrewirrewat ! 
Whose thing is that?” 

If no one puts forward satisfactory claims, then the finder opens his hand 
crying, “ Whoever first says ikkepik gets it!’’ And so the matter is decided. 

When two find something at the same moment, it belongs to the one who 
first speaks the appropriate formula: “ Finding is holding!” etc. 

A French finding-rime is quite suggestive : 

“Qui a perdu? J ’ai trouvé 
La bourse & monsieur |’ curé ; 
Si je le dis trois fois 
Ce sera pour moi.” 

The “trois fois” appears in Languedoc as, “ Piu, piu, piu.” Another 
French phrase is “ J’y retiens part ” (or de part, or simply fie). 

A common “ law of presents” is the formula 

“ Once given, stays given ; 
Taking away is stealing! ” 

This warns against our “ Indian giving,” for which penalties are pre- 
scribed, one of them, with Dutch, Flemish, German and French children 
being thus expressed : 

“ Once given, taken away, 
Go to Hell three times.” 


Some of the variants are less cruel or less theological. 
De Cock has made a valuable contribution to an interesting subject. 
A. F.C. 
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OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (1903). 


President: Livingston Farrand, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: Frederick Starr, Chicago, Il. 

Second Vice-President: Alexander F. Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass. 

Council: {Franz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Roland B. Dixon, Cambridge, Mass. ; George 
A. Dorsey, Chicago, Ill.; ¢Charles L. Edwards, Hartford, Conn.; Alice C. Fletcher, 
Washington, D. C,; Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alfred L. Kroeber, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; James Mooney, Washington, D. C.; t William A. Neilson, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
tFrederic W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass.; *Frank Russell, Cambridge, Mass.; tHenry 
Wood, Baltimore, Md.; James H. Woods, Boston, Mass.; F. W. Youmans, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Permanent Secretary: William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer: John H. Hinton, 41 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 

+ As Presidents of Local Branches. { As Past Presidents of the Society. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


(FOR THE YEAR 1903.) 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 


John Batchelor, Sapporo, Japan. Edwin Sidney Hartland, Gloucester, England. 
Francisco Adolpho Coelho, Lisbon, Portu- Jean Karlowicz, Warsaw, Poland. 

gal. Friedrich S. Krauss, Vienna, Austria, 
James George Frazer, Cambridge, England. Kaarle Krohn, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Henri Gaidoz, Paris, France. Giuseppe Pitré, Palermo, Sicily. 
George Laurence Gomme, London, Eng- Paul Sébillot, Paris, France. 

land. Heymann Steinthal, Berlin, Germany. 
Angelo de Gubernatis, Rome, Italy. Edward Burnett Tylor, Oxford, England. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, Ohio. John H. Hinton, New York, N. Y. 

* Henry Carrington Bolton, Washington, Henry Charles Lea, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eo Frederick W. Lehmann, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hiram Edmund Deats, Flemington, N. J. J. F. Loubat, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Henry Draper, New York, N. Y. William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 
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star, Corona borealis, Ursa major and 
minor, 14; animals in the skies, ghost 
dance, whites and Indians, 15. 


Golder, F. A., Tales from Kodiak Island, I 
16-31: The raven and his grandmother, 
16-19; the two inquisitive men, Acha- 
yongch and Achgoyan, 19-21; the girl 
who married a star, 21-26; the girl who 
went in search of her lover, 26-28; the 
girl who married the moon, 28-30. 

Golder, F. A., Tales from Kodiak Island, IT. 
85-103: Origin of light, 85-87; the 
grouse-girl, 87-90 ; the “ unnatural uncle,” 
90-95 ; the boy who became a mink, 95- 
98 ; the sad fate of Uchatngiak, 99-103. 

Grinnell, George B., A Cheyenne Obstacle 
Myth, 108-117: Alleged rarity of ob- 
stacle-myths among American Indians, 
108; husband kills wife who has to do 
with water-monster, serves her up as food 
to children, 109; children run away pur- 
sued by head, throwing obstacles behind 
them, 110-111 ; head falls in ravine, 111 ; 
children captured but escape by aid of 
animals, 112-114; bears eat father, 114. 


Hamilton, J. C., The Algonquin Manabozho 
and Hiawatha, 229-233: Henry’s refer- 
ences, 229; Schoolcraft and Longfellow, 
230; Assikinack, 231; myths of Mana- 
bozho, 231, 232; North Shore and Geor- 
gian Bay, 232; old customs, 232-233. 

Harrington, M. R., Shinnecock Notes, 37- 
39: Characteristics of Shinnecock In- 
dians, 37; wigwams, mortars, basketry, 
brushes, eel-pots, 38; brooms, ladles, 
bows, corn-foods, language, 39. 


Indian Tribes: 


Abenaki, 40, 107, 128; Abipone, 
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125; Aguilot, 124; Aleut, 16-31, 85- 
103; Apache, 73; Apiaka, 126; Ara- 
paho, 55; Araucanian, 125, 272; Arawak, 
271; Aztec, 46, 124, 127, 269; Blackfeet, 
108; Bribri, 1, 124; Brunka, 1; Cabé- 
cara, 1; Cadivéo, 125; Calchaqui, 131, 
272; California, 122, 153, 206; Carib, 
270; Caribou-eaters, 74; Catuquinari, 
272; Cheyenne, 108-115, 122, 265; Chi- 
apanec, 46; Chippwyan, 73-84; Chirri- 
pdes, 1; Corobicies, 1; Chorotegan, 1; 
Chol, 49; Cree, 266; Crow, 267; Dela- 
ware, 40, 122, 123; Dog-Ribs, 74; Dwam- 
ish, 44; Eskimo, 43, 76, 122, 127, 206, 
267, 278; Guaikuri, 125; Guana, 272; 
Guatchi, 125; Guatuso, 124; Guetare, 
1; Haida, 56, 267; Haiti, 206; Hare- 
Skins, 73; Hopi, 47, 204; Huaxtec, 49; 
Huichol, 52; Iroquois, 123, 208, 231; 
Jamamadi, 270 ; Jaminaua, 125; Jicaque, 
124; Kaggaba, 271 ; Kampa, 125; Kareya, 
206; Kashinaua, 125; Kathlamet, 41; 
Kinikinao, 125; Kiowa, 52, 208; Kla- 
math, 207; Kunibo, 125; Kwakiutl, 208; 
Lacandon, 50, 124; Lenca, 124; Maidu, 
31-36, 55; Matlatzinca, 267; Maya, 49; 
Mbaya, 125; Micmac, 40, 128, 129; Mo- 
hegan, 266; Mokovi, 125; Moluche, 126; 
Mosquito, 124; Natick, 265; Navaho, 
61, 73, 122; Nisqae, 45; Nootka, 207 
North Pacific coast, 42; Ogalala, 44; 
Ojibwa, 107, 129, 208, 229, 266; Oma- 
guaca, 125; Omaha, 55; Osage, 45; Otta- 
wa, 231; Pano, 125; Passamaquoddy, 
41; Patagonia, 126, 272; Paumari, 270; 
Pawnee, 10-15, 41, 55; Paya, 124; Paya- 
gua, 125; Penobscot, 40; Pequot, 104, 
266; Peru, 50, 272; Pima, 123, 222, 268; 
Piratapujo, 272; Pilaga, 125; Pottawat- 
tomi, 232; Puelche, 126; Quepo, 1; Sa- 
boba, 153; Sauk, 39; Seminole, 268; 
Seri, 124; Shinnecock, 37; Sioux, 124 ; 
Slavey, 73; Songish, 267; Sumo, 124; 
Tarahumari, 52; Tarasco, 268; Tehuel- 
che, 126; Tepecano, 268; Terraba, 1; 
Tonkawa, 45; Tuaré, 125; Tutelo, 123, 
124; Tzendal, 50; Tzotzil, 50; Voto, 1; 
Warrau, 270; Wichita, 160; Yaqui, 124; 
Yellow Knives, 74; Yukon, 180; Za- 
potec, 48; Zoque, 48; Zufii, 48, 2 


James, George W., The Legend of Tau- 


quitch and Algoot, 153-159: “ Ramona,” 


153; rock-noises, 154; Tanquitch, the | 


power of evil and the son of Algoot, the 
well-beloved youth, 154; Algoot’s search 





for Tauquitch and his destraction of him, 
156-159; power of Tauquitch, 159. 


Local Meetings and other Notices, 276-277: 


Boston Branch, 276; Cambridge 
Branch, 277; Cincinnati Branch, 277. 


Newell, William Wells, Sources of Shake- 


speare’s “ Tempest,” 234-257: General 
traits of “Tempest,” 234; “The Fair 
Sidea” and the “ Tempest,” 235; corre- 


sponding scenes of Ayrer’s play, 235- , 


243; “Lady Featherflight,” 240-242; 
other forms of the mdrchen, 244-245; 
Hasan of Bassorah, 245; Titeban folk- 
tale, 245-246; classic analogues, Argo- 
nautic myths, 247; Hindu resemblances, 
248; Cupid and Psyche, and Bird-wife, 
249; Urvagi, 251-255; Shakespeare’s 
heroines shine like a star apart amid the 
personages of folk -tale and literature, 257. 


Newell, William Wells, In Memoriam: 


Henry Carrington Bolton, 275; sketch 
of life and activities; chief works. 


Notes and Queries, 57-60, 128, 189-203: 


Algokian words in American English, 
128-129; amulets, 190; birds and music, 
191-192; color in personal names, 190; 
counting-out rhymes, 193; curious use 
for salt-casks, 190; diseases of children, 
189; do in Rome as the Romans do, 
190; doll exhibition, 193; folk-lore ex- 
position, 192-193; folk-lore institute, 58 ; 
folk-lore of anthropology, 18g; foot- 
prints of St. Thomas, 58; “ funny man” 
of Turkish shadow play, 191 ; hailstones, 
189 ; literature and folk-song, 189; loss 
of ornamentation, 191; lucky and un- 
lucky days, 192; meals, 190; naiveté of 
childhood, 57; obstacle-myths, 128; 
“ Pig-tail Charlie,” 58-60; phonetic re- 
cords of folk-songs, 57; points of com- 
pass, 191; primitive peace-makers, 191 ; 
proverb synonyms, 191; publication of 
Esthonian folk-lore, 57; quatrains, 189 ; 
St. Peter’s mother, 189; Saracens, 190; 
secret language, 190, speaking animals, 
190; subsidy to “ Wallonia,” 192; ta- 
boos of tale-telling, 189; teadrinkers, 
190; use for long-bones, 189; Walloon 
dictionary, 192. 


Peabody, Charles, Notes on Negro Music, 


148-152: Work and music, 148; im- 
provised ditties and distichs, 149-150; 
pronunciation, 150; voice, 151; field 
sing-song, 152. 
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Phenomena of nature, natural objects, etc., | 
in folk-lore and myth : 

Cardinal points, 10, 191; clouds, 49, 
135, 245; constellations, 42; dark, 271; 
dawn, 62; day, 278; daylight, 46; earth, 

2; earthquake, 153, 201, 269; fire, 46, 
77, 135, 269; flood, 33, 42, 201, 229, 231, 
271; hailstones, 189; ice, 135; iron, 202; 
light, 85, 135, 141; lightning, 49, 155, 
255: Milky Way, 13, 15; moon, 28-31, 
87, 135, 136, 183, 269; mountain, 4, 80, 
153; night, 62, 265; northern lights, 8o, 
231; Pleiades, 203; rain, 131, 134; rain- 
bow, 279; river, 134, 136, 161; sea, 32, 
33; sky, 11; smoke, 46, 135; snow, 
135, 189; spring, 40; stars, 10-15, 2I- 
26, 41, 42, 87; stones, 201; summer, 41, 
49, 189; sun, 79, 87, 183, 203, 269; sun- 
dogs, 42; Ursa Major, 14; Ursa Minor, 
14; volcano, 269; waterfall, 77; wind, 
12-14, 42, 46, 135; winter, 42. 

Pittier de Fabrega, H., Folk-lore of the 
Bribri and Brunka Indians in Costa Rica, 
1-9: Ethnographic introduction, 1-2; 
how Jaburnu ate the seed of our kin, 2-3; 
how the first Bribri Indians were born, 
3-4; the tale of our dying away, 4; how 
Sibu killed Sérkura, 4-6; the king of the 
tapirs, 6-7; the king of the wild hogs, 
7-8; Don Pedro Cascante, 8-9. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: Birch, 
182; cacao, 2; calabash, 2; cane, 7; 
cocoa, 50; habék, 137; mescal, 52; pota- 
toes, 135; “tree of emergence,” 51; wil- 
low, 24; yew, 204. 

Prince, J. Dynely, The Name “Chahna- 
meed,” 107: Etymology, comparison of 
Pequot incidents with those in Austra- 
lian folk-life, foreskin as charm. 


Recent Articles of a Comparative Nature 
in Folk-Lore and Other Periodicals, 201- 
204, 278-27 

Amazons, 278; amulets, ancestor- 
worship, animal-sacrifice, augury, ballads, 
carnival, 201; comedy, country-life, 278; 
cup-stones, custom and law, 201; day, 
278; deluge, dolls, earthquakes, 201 ; 
education, 278; exotericism, folk-epic, 
201; folk-medicine, 202; Gyges, 278; 
imagination, individualism, iron, 202; 
kissing, 278; “ letter of Toledo,” “letters 
from Heaven,” 202; lip-ornament, magic, 
278; marriage-customs, 202; milk and 
honey, 278; Mithraism, “ mock-king,” 
monsters, mourning, mutilation, 202; 
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mythology, 278; nature and love, 202; 
occultism, onolatry, 203; pantheism, 
278; personality, 279; personal names, 
203, 279; Pleiades, pseudo-relics, pun- 
ishment, 203; rainbow, 279; religion, 
203, 279; riddles, 203; Riibezahl, 279; 
sacred numbers, 203; shamanism, 279; 
smoking, soul-bird, stone-heaps, sun- 
worship, 203; Tarshish, Ophir, totemism, 
204; umbrella, war, 279; yew, 204. 

Record of American Folk-Lore, 40-52, 
122-127, 265-272: 

Algonkian, 40-41, 122, 265-267; Ara- 
uan, 270; Araucanian, 124; Arawakan, 
271; Athapasc.n, 122; Caddoan, 41; 
Calchaquian, 272; California, 122; Chi- 
nookan, 41; Eskimo, 122, 267; Guai- 
kuru, 125; Haida, 267; Lroquoian, 123; 
Matlazincan, 267; Mayan, 49; Musk- 
hogean, 268; North Pacific coast, 42- 
44; Omaguaca, 125; Pano, 125; Pata- 
gonia, 126, 272; Peru, 49, 126, 272; 
Piman, 123, 268; Salishan, 44; Siouan, 
44, 124, 267 ; Tarascan, 268 ; Tepecanan, 
268; Tonkawan, 45; Tsimshian, 45; 
Tupi, 126; Uto-Aztecan, 46-48, 124, 
269; Zapotecan, 48; Zoque-Mixe, 48; 
Zufiian, 48, 269. General: Cultivated 
plants, 50; economics, 51; gestation and 
parturition myths, 51; games, 126; lin- 
guistics, 51; weapons, 124. 

Record of Negro Folk-Lore, 273-274: 

African and American, 273; art, 273; 
child-lore, 273; religion, 273; “ Uncle 
Remus,” 274. 

Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 186-188 : 

Bibliography, Katipunan, 186; lan- 
guage, magic, Moros, place-names, 187; 
Tagalog, 187-188. 

Russell, Frank, A Pima Constitution, 222- 
228: People and habitat, origin of idea, 
222; provisions of constitution, 222-226; 
comments and criticisms, 222-228. 


Speck, Frank G., A Pequot - Mohegan 
Witchcraft Tale, 104-106: Pequots of 
Mohegan, Conn., 104; the tale of Chah- 
nameed, 104-106; dolls, 105. 


Wilson, H. B., notice of death, 274. 

Wilson, Howard B., Notes of Syrian Folk- 
Lore Collected in Boston, 133-147: Sy- 
rians in Boston, 133; dreams, 134-135; 
riddles, 135-136; superstitions, 136-137 ; 
customs, 135 ; games, 1 38-140 ; marriage- 
customs, 140-142; folk-tales, 142-147. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE SKIDI PAWNEE. 


Collected and annotated by Grorce A. Dorsery, Ph. D., Curator of the 
Department of Anthropology, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, Il. 
With Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, and Music noted. 1904. Pp. 
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The Eighth Memoir, to appear in the spring of 1904, includes Traditions 
r of the Skidi Pawnee, making eighty-nine tales. 

. This collection was begun in 1899, under a special grant made by the 
z Field Columbian Museum, and was carried on until the end of 1902, from 

- which time the work has been continued with funds provided by the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C. The Trustees of these institutions 
have kindly consented to the publication of the Traditions as a Memoir of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 

The Skidi form one of four groups of the Pawnee, who throughout their 
existence, so far as information exists, have dwelt upon the Great Plains. — 
The ancestral home of the Skidi, according to their traditions, was on the 
Loup River, in central Nebraska, where it is said that the embankments of 
their old earth lodges may still be seen. In 1858, together with the three 
other bands, they were placed on’a reservation bounded by the Loup, and 
in 1874 placed on a reservation in Oklahoma, corresponding to the present 
county of Pawnee. In 1893 they received lands in severalty, and since that 
time have been citizens of the United States. 

The tales contain an account of the cosmogony of the Skidi, including 
the assignment to their places of the gods (sun, moon, and stars), the origin 
of mankind, the contest between upper and lower deities, etc. Another 
series includes the legends professing to recite the manner in which were 
obtained the “bundles” belonging to different villages or societies. A 
third class of non-ritual myths is known collectively as “ Coyote Tales.” 
Other divisions of the material contain stories relating to “ Boy Heroes,” 
“ Medicine,” etc. 

Price of Vol. VIIL : $6.00, met ; to members of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, $5.00, wet. 
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The Ninth Volume of the Memoirs, to appear early in 1905, will be a 
‘ collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, prepared by the Baltimore Folk-Lore 
Society. 
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